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THE IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of Their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Resumed.) 

Havine been favoured with the pre- 
ceding part of the Journal of their Im- 
perial Highnesses (which we published 
in our Numbers from 53 to 58 inclu- 
sive,) we are gratified at being enabled 
to fulfil the expectation we held out in 
the latter Number, and resume our 
extracts from the second part of this 
Tour, which we need scarcely repeat 
acquires a high degree of interest from 
the rank of the Travellers, the novelty 
of remarks from such quarters, and, it 
may be added, the acuteness and extent 
of the observations which these distin- 
guished Princes make on Britain, her 
arts, manufactures, and manners. 


“From Manchester we took the road 
to Wigan. We reached the canal in the 
neighbourhood of Worsley, which is si- 
tuated near a stone bridge, where it [the 
Canal] runs into the coal-mine of the 
Duke of Bridgewater. We went into a 
boat, and began our subterraneous voy- 
age. The breadth of the canalis about two 
fathoms. The passage lasted two hours 
to the farthest end of the subterraneous 
vault. The further you proceed on the 
canal, the more coals are visible. From 
an opening in the chalky hill rises a kind 
of gas, which for twenty-six years has 
burnt like a taper: by allowing it to 
consume itself in this manner, the dan- 
ger of explosion is prevented. The 
miners do not fail to relate to the vi- 
sitors how a certain Lori broiled sume 
beaf-steaks over this flame. This im- 
mense coal-mine belonged to the Duke 
of Bridgewater, who, not being able to 
dispose of the prodigious quantities of 
its products, conceived the idea of dig- 
ging this canal. A Mr. Brindley, by 
trade a miller, undertook the direction 
of the astonishing work. In order to 
complete the undertaking, the Duke 
limited his personal annual expenses to 
four hundred pounds sterling. Without 
contracting any debts, he brought the 
gigantic design to a happy conelusion ; 
a design of which some idea may be 
formed when we state, that at present 
one hundred and fifty boats are em- 
ployed in the subterrancous passage, 
and three hundred and fifty others in 
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the open canals, ad that eight hundred 
tons of coals per month are raised. The 
wages of the workmen amount to sixty- 
eight thousand pounds sterling a year. 
The heirs of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
who died without children, have let 
these mines, for which they receive a 
rent of between eighty and ninety thou- 
sand pounds per annum. 

On the 18th of November we arrived 
at Liverpool, where we had the plea- 
sure of becoming immediately acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Roscoe and his son, which 
gave us the advantage of seeing all the 
curiosities of the town in the short 
time we could bestow upon them. 

The very evening of our arrival 
we visited that magnificent structure 
the Bank. It forths three sides of a 
square, the fourth side of which is 
occupied by another equally magnifi- 
cent building, which contains ccurts 
of justice, prisons, &c. In the middle 
of this beautiful square is placed Nel- 
son's Monument, which was raised by 
a subscription that amounted to nine 
thousand pounds immediately upon 
heing opened. Mr.Wyatt superintended 
the execution of this monument, which 
was not completed till the 2ist of Oc- 
tober 1813. The pedestal consists of 
Westmoreland marble. Below, there 
are four figures representing prisoners, 
in allusion to the four victories of St. 
Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar ; on the four sides of the pe- 
destal are bas-reliefs of bronze repre- 
senting several of Nelson’s achieve- 
ments. As an inscription they have 
chosen the last words which the hero 
uttered in. the battle of Trafalgar, 
England expecis every man to do his 
duty. The figures forming the princi- 
pal groups are, Nelson, Victory, Death, 
and Britannia mourning the fate of the 
hero. The Admiral has one foot upon 
a vanquished enemy, and the other 
upon acannon. His look is fixed upon 
the Goddess of Victory, who fastens a 
naval crown to the sword on which his 
left hand leans: he had lost his right 
arm, the want of which is concealed by 
a flag taken from the enemy, which 
Victory has thrown over it. Under the 
folds of the flag, Death is perceived, 
emblematic of the hero’s receiving at 
the same moment the mortal ball and 
the reward of his bravery, The British 
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Navy is represented by a Sailor mourn- 
ing, and England by a female figure 
who holds a laurel in her hand, and 
leans upon a sword and shield: she 
expresses the feelings of the Nation, di- 
vided between joy and grief at a vic- 
tory purchased with such a loss. Though 
this monument is without dispute un- 
commonly fine, yet it would be far 
more beautiful without the figures of 
the four prisoners. 

On Sunday, the 19th, we went to 
Allerton, a country seat belonging to 
Mr. Roscoe. We found there a capital 
collection of pictures, and a select li- 
brary, which contains all the curious 
productions of the Italian literature. 
Mr. Roscoe, celebrated as the author 
of the ‘ Lives of Lorenzo de Medicis 
and Leo the Tenth,’ has never been in 
Italy, but speaks the Italian very well, 
and corresponds with the most distin- 
guished literati of that country. 

On the 20th we visited many manu- 
factories in Liverpool: a great rope 
manufactory, a machine to saw boards, 
and a sugar refinery, which appeared 
to us inferior to those we have seen in 
Austria. There are nine such refine- 
ries in Liverpool. The Botanic Garden 
is very large, and rich in exotic plants ; 
it seemed a fault that the shrubs and 
herbaceous plants are placed in pictu- 
resque groups, as in the English gar- 
dens, by which the object of a Botanic 
garden, namely, the study of the aci- 
ence, is rendered more difficult, An 
Institution worth seeing, and which 
does honour to the inhabitants of Li- 
verpool, is the School of Industry for 
the Blind, which was established by 
subscription. The building forms a 
long parallelogram : it contains sleep- 
ing rooms for the blind, and rooms for 
their instruction : one wing is provided 
with a corridor; and at the back part 
of the house are several workshops. 
Blind persons of all ages are received, 
well lodged and provided for. In the 
year 1814 there were four hundred and 
eleven in this house. Their principal 
work consists in spinning, basket mak- 
ing, cloth and carpet weaving, &c. : 
those who have a disposition for music 
are instructed in it. We heard several 
of them sing: they had very agreeable 
voices, 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Havi in our last described: the 
verter Triinatings of ice in the Polar 
seas, among which our navigators will 
in a few weeks find themselves, we 
proceed with the analysis of Captain 
Scoresby’s interesting paper. 


The ice on the West coast of Spitzbergen 
has always a tendency to drift, and actually 
‘does advance in a surprising manner to the 
South or South-west; whence some vacancy 
must assuredly be left in the place which it 
formerly occupied. 

The spaces thus left open Captain S. 
seems to think are soon crusted with 
ice, and formed into fields by the accu- 
mulated melting of the annual snows 
for a number of years. We rather 
doubt this theory of the formation of 
fields; but their motions when formed 
and floated into the ocean, are subjects 
of actual observation :— 


The occasional rapid motion of fields, 
with the strange effects produced on any 
opposing substance, exhibited by such im- 
mense bodies, is one of the most striking 
objects this country presents, and is cer- 
tainly the most terrific. They not unfre- 
quently uire a rotatory movement, 
whereby their eircumference attains a velo- 
city of several miles per hour, A field thus 
in motion, coming in contact with another 
at rest, or more especially with a contr 
‘direction or movement, protuces a tread. 
ful shock. A body of more than ten 
thousand millions of tons in weight, meet- 
ing with resistance when in motion, the 
consequences may possibly be conceived! 
The weaker field is crushed with a dreadful 
noise; sometimes the destruction is mutual. 
The view of those stupen- 
“dous effects in safety, exhibits a picture 
sublimely grand ;— 

Many vessels are destroyed by these 
appalling shocks, and the utmost vigi- 
lance of the whale-fishers is demanded 
to avoid the peril. Drift ice, generally 
speaking, does not coalesce so as to 
endanger ships which may happen to 
be beset in it. 

Icesercs. The term icebergs has com- 
monly been applied to those immense 
bodies of ice situated on the land, “ filling 
en valleys between the high mountains, 

generally exhibiting a square perpen- 
dicular front to roa doe ey recede 
backwards inland to an extent never ex- 
lored. Their formation is explained by 
artin, Crantz, Phipps, and others, in the 
‘congelation of the sleet and rains of summer, 
and of the accumulated snow, partly dis- 
solved by the summer sun, which, on its 
decline, freezes to a transparent ice. Th 
are as permanent as the rocks on which 
they rest. For although large portions 





may be frequently separated, yet the annual 
growth replaces the loss, and probably on 
the whole produces a perpetual increase. 
Those styled the Seven Icebergs, situated 
in the valleys of the north-west coast of 
Spitzbergen, are about 300 feet in height 
on their perpendicular front; the green 
colour and glistening surface of which, 
form a pleasing variety of prospect, with 
the magnificence of the encompassing snow- 
clad mountains, which, as they recede from 
the eye, seem to ‘‘ rise crag above crag,” 
in endless perspective. 

Tremendous overhanging masses of such 
icebergs are separated in summer, when 
owner | fragile, by their mere incum- 

ent weight, or otherwise, by the powerful 
expansion by freezing, of the water which 
fills their large cavities; but Captain 
Scoresby much questions if all the floating 
bergs seen in the seas west of Old Green- 
land thus derive ‘their origin, their number 
is so great, and their dimensions so im- 
mense. In Greenland they are few and 
diminutive; in Baffin’s Bay plentiful and 
of amazing size. The largest seen in the 
former, by our observer, was about 1000 
yards in citcumference, 150 or 160 feet 
thick, and about 2,000,000 tons weight ; 
while in Davis’ Strafts they are sometimes 
two miles in length, and one third as broad, 
with mountain summits, rugged and spiry, 
ascending to more than a hundred feet in 
height, and their base a hundred and fifty 
sai beneath thé surface of the sea. Others 
again, possessing an even surface of five or 
81x square miles in area, elevated 30 yards 
above the sea, and fairly run aground in 
water of ninety or a hundred fathoms in 
depth; their weight must have been two 
thousand millions of tons! ! 


These Captain S. thinks are chiefly 
formed in the deep sheltered narrow 
bays with which Old or West Green- 
land abounds. The ice of bergs inva- 
riably produces pure fresh water. This 
species of ice-formation is also plenti- 
ful in the Antarctic Zone. The bergs 
are very useful to the whale-fishers, as 
they afford stable moorings, and are 
little affected either by winds or cur- 
rents; but the most lofty are to be 
avoided, as they sometimes are over- 
turned by touching the ground, and 
crush every object in the way of their 
descent, and occasion such vast waves 
as to swallow up boats even at a con- 
siderable distance. 

One of the most important conclu- 
sions which Captain Scoresby draws 
from the observations we have de- 
tailed, is, 

That a continent of icy mountains may 
exist in ‘regions near the Pole, yet unex- 
plored, the nucleus of which may be as 
ancient as the earth itself, and its increase 
derived from the sea and atmosphere com- 
bined. That however dependent the ice 
may have been on the land, from the time 








of its first appearance, to its gaining an 
ascendancy over the waves of the ocean, 
sufficient to resist their utmost ravages, 
and to arrest the progress of maritime dis- 
covery, at a distance perhaps from 600 to 
1000 miles from the Pole, it is now evi 
dent, that the preximity of land is not 
essential, either for its existence, its forma. 
tion, or its increase. 


These are but unfavourable prognos- 
tications tor the success of the Expedi- 
tions; still, however, should they fail 
in the chief object of their destination, 
it is evident that many most interesting 
facts may be developed by their inves- 
tigations, and great advantages result 
to the fisheries from their discoveries, 

But in this point of view, we may 
perhaps have less reliance on the 
author’s judgment, as he is himself 
something of a projector as to the possi- 
bility of travelling to the north Pole. 
His plan, and the reasoning on which 
it is founded, are as follow :— 


It has been remarked, that the 80th 
degree of North latitude is almost annually 
accessible to the Greenland whale-fishers, 
and that this latitude has on particular oc- 
casions been exceeded. In 1806 the Reso- 
lution, of Whitby, commanded by an able 
and persevering seaman, Captain Scoresby’s 
father, and with his son as mate, after 
penetrating the usual darrier, reached a 
navigable sea, and advanced without hin- 
drance to the latitude of 814° North, a dis- 
tance of only 170 leagues from the Pole; 
and this the writer holds to be one of the 
nearest approximations yet realized. 

In Hudson’s Bay, between the longitudes 
of 50° and 80° West, ships can seldom ad- 
vance beyond the 74th degree of North lat. ; 
there is one instance on record, however, of 
78° North, having been explored. In Beh- 
ring’s Straits, on the meridian 161} W. 
(very near the American coast) Captain 
Cook (18th August 1778) advan to 
70° 44’ North latitude.—On the 26th, in 
long. 176 W. they were stopped in 69° 49. 
Captain Clerke, his successor, only reached 
70° 33’. 

The Southern hemisphere, towards the 
Pole, was likewise explored by the indefa- 
tigable Cook on a precoding voyage. Ih 
1772 he met ice in about 51° South, and 
long. 21° East. In January 1773, he saw 
eat fields in 55°, a y > ans 
ebru was sto ice in 
South lat. and be ect fas On the 2d of 
December, same year, he first met with 
ice in about 62° South lat. and 172-—172 
West long. and on the 15th saw field ice in 
lat. 66°. On the 30th of January 1774, he 
was stopped by immense ice fields in lati- 
tude 71° 10 30”, and 107 West longitude, 
which was the most considerable approwima- 
tion towards the South Pole that had ever 
been effected. , 

There is therefore a remarkable differ- 

ence between the two hemispheres; the ice 


of the Southern being much lets pervious, 
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and extending to much lower latitudes, 
than that of the Northern hemisphere: in 
the latter 73° or 74° North lat. can be at- 
tained at any season of the year,—in the 
former 7)° South lat. has been but once 
assed: in the Antarctic the ne plus ultra 
is as yet .72°,—in the Arctic at least 600 
miles further has been accomplished, the 
nearest approach to the South pole being a 
distance of 1130 miles, while there are 
certain approaches to within 510 miles of 
the North. 

This is the ascertained state of the two 
hemispheres, and reasoning thence, Captain 
8. argues for the possibility of reaching 
the North Pole, not by sea, but by per- 
forming a journey over the ice from the 
north of Spitzbergen. 

The difficulties and dangers in the way 
of this exploit are manifold. 

Ist. It is evident that a journey of 1200 
miles (600 going and 600 returning) could 
not be performed without the assistance of 
some fleet quadrupeds accustomed to the 
harness, such as rein-deer or dogs. If the 
former could sustain a sea voyage, they 
might be refreshed en the northern part of 
Spitzbergen, which affords their natural 
food. Yoked to light sledges, they might 
then convey the adventurers, wit their 
portable soups, potted meat, &c. and com- 

ressed lichen, for their own sustenance. 

he instruments ard apparatus might be 
confined to indispensables of the most 
portable kind, such as tents, defensive 
weapons, sextants, chronometers, magnetic 
needles, thermometers, &c. 

As the rein-deer is, however, a delicate 
animal, and might fail if thin or broken ice 
were required to be passed, dogs would 
seem in some respects preferable, though 
the former could perform the distance in a 
fortnight, whereas the latter would take a 
month or six weeks. Either might be 
assisted and accelerated by expanding a 
sail to every favourable breeze; and in the 
event of the animals giving way, it does 
not seem impossible that the return of the 
party should be effected on foot, with sledges 
for the provisions and apparatus. 

To avoid the inconveniency of soft snow, 
the travellers should set out in April, or 
early in May, before the severity of the 
frost is greatly relaxed. In case the ice 
should be found discontinuous, the sledges 
ought to be framed to answer the purpose 
of boats. The direct route would be pointed 
out, for some part of the way at least, by 
the magnetic needle; and when its pole 
should be directed to the Zenith, should 
that position ever obtain, the sun would be 
the only guide. Or the position of the 
true North being} once ascertained, three 
sledges on a line, at a convenient distance 
apart, might enable the leading one to keep 
a direct course. 

The coldness of the air is a prominent 
obstacle,* though there is no sensible dif- 


* The severity of the air is often fatal. It fre- 
— happens that the Greenland fishers, when 
ey land, discover the dead bodies of those who 
have perished by the iaclemency of the weather. 
A Greenland Captain informed us, that he once 








ference between the latitudes 70° and 80°, 
with a strong north wind,t and it may 
therefore be presumed, that at the Pole 
itself it wep little more oppressive than 
at the borders of the main ice, in the 81st 
degree of north latitude, under a hard 
northerly gale. If so, a judicious choice of 
woollen clothing, an outward garment of 
varnished silk, masks and glass eyes, would 
enable the adventurers to sustain it. 

The white bear rarely attacks man, and at 
any rate they might be repulsed ; andas their 
known food is scarce in the most northern 
latitudes, they are probably not numerous 
near the Pole. Mountainous and ed 
ice, Captain S. thinks, might, shoul it 
occur, be overcome, though it would aug- 
ment the trouble and hazard of the route. 
He calculates, from good data, on clear 
weather at all times, except with southerly 
storms, which rarely happen. 

Auexer Marxorr, in 1715, performed a 
orapw | of near 800 miles across a surface 
of packed ice, in a sledge drawn by dogs. 
In 1777 a large number of Dutchmen, 
wrecked in their Greenland fleet, under 
every privation of provision and clothing, 
and exposed to the severity of an Arctic 
winter, accomplished a journey on foot, 
ae the coasts of Old Greenland, frum 
the East side, near Staaten Hook, to the 
Danish settlements on the West, a distance 
of near i00 leagues. 

On these grounds Captain S. con- 
tends for the practicability of reaching 
the Pole over the ice, from the north 
of Spitzbergen ; and having laid his in- 
teresting scheme before our readers, 
we shall not (in this Number) enter 
into the discussion of any of the other 
topics which the subject embraces. 





found twenty-three men in this way, with their 
huts and household utensils all in perfect order, 
barley lying in steep, and every thing denoting 
an unexpected and sudden catastrophe. Only 
last year, another of our vessels having disem- 
barked a boat’s crew on the West side of Spitz- 
bergen, one of the sailors discovered a dead body, 
and within a small range near the place where 
it lay, a ruined habitation, and a number (about 
fifty) other bodies were found. But the most 
wonderful part of this story is, that from an in- 
scription cut on a piece of wood, lying near one 
of the dead, it is ascertained that this settlement 
was one of Russian Hunters, and that they bad 
perished sixty years - The corpses were pre- 
served by the ice as if they ‘* had not becn dead 
aday,” and the inscribed record of this extraordi- 
nary fact (in the Russian lan ) is now in 
possession of a mercantile gentleman at Stepney. 

+ Is not this a forcible reason for thinking 
that the Pole does not present an icy continent, 
but an open sea?—Ep. 





Evistotary Curtosities; Series the 
First ; consisting of unpublished Let- 
ters of the Seventeenth Century, illus- 
trative of the Herbert Family. Edited 
by Rebecca Warner. 8vo. pp. 214. 


There is some curious matter inter- 
mingled with a good deal of extraneous 








and uninteresting correspondence,which 
might as well have been omitted, in this 
volume. It is of the same age with 
Evelyn's Memoirs, mentioned in our last 
Number ; an age unquestionably as re- 
plete both with public and private af- 
fairs of a nature to attract attention, as 
any period of English history. Although 
we think that about one-half of the 
present work might have been spared, 
yet we should have been sorry to com- 
pound for the loss of the other half at 
the price of going through its accom- 
paniment. There is one imperfection 
attendant upon all publications of the 
sort, from which this is not exempt : 
it is the want of means to ascertain and 
state the consequence or result of many 
of the subjects started. Thus the mind 
of the reader is disappointed, and his 
feast is but a feast of fragments. Ne- 
vertheless, as affording even imperfect 
sketches of the times, and traits of cha- 
racters and manners, more minute and 
internal than history aims at, there is 
no publication of this class which does 
not present very prominent claims to 
the notice of the scholar and antiquary, 
as well as of the general reader. With- 
out further preface, we shall copy a 
few miscellaneous examples of what 
is most curious. Ina note to a letter of 
the celebrated Dr. John Donne (signed 
*€ John Dunn”) we are told— 

We hear much of him as a poet, but lit- 
tle as-a divine, though in the latter charac- 
ter he had great merit. His ‘ Pseudo-Mar- 
tyr,’ in which he effectually confuted the 

octrine of the papal supremacy, is the 
most valuable of his prose writings. Some- 
time before his death, when he was ema- 
ciated with study and sickness, he caused 
himself to be wra in a sheet, which 
was gathered over his head in the manner 
of a shroud; and having closed his eyes, 
he had his portrait taken, which was kept 
by his bedside as long as he lived, to re- 
mind him of mortality. The effigy on his 
monument in St. Paul’s Church was done 
after this portrait. He died March 31, 
1631. (Granger.) 

The following is a pun nearly two 
hundred years old :— 

A skoller being with the Bieshop An- 
drews, was tould he was bare, and desired 
to bee covered; ‘ My Lord,’ he answered, 
* When Fm cover’d, I shall be bare still.’ 
The Bieshop understood it, and gave 
him 207. 

Taking a true view of the policy to 
be observed in the govéynment of Ire- 
land, where he held any , Lord Her- 
bert writes to Sir Henry tetbert (Dub- 
lin, 14th Jan, 1672:) ~ 

The maxim of state has no good 
tion when jt says, this kingdom 


nda- 
t be 
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kept r, that it may depend on Eng- 
land. Poet it be rich th wade and inhale. 
tants, and it will depend upon it, for the 
love of themselves and their own wealth. 
Wheras by keeping it continually poore, 
they by warres and rebellion, designe to 
enriche themselves on their next neighbours 
goods. If they were riche, they woulde 
study to keepe and improve their owne, 
and would not be drawne in to the hazard 
of itt, and would render dependencies, just 
such as our English tenants to their land- 
lords. 

A good instance of the pedantic style 
of this era is found in a letter from the 
Rev. John Boraston, condoling with Sir 
H. Herbert for the loss of his father : 

The dlessedness of our deare deceased re- 
lations is handkerchiefe enough to dry our 
eyes ; and the willand act of the ALMicuTy 
sufficient to measure our mourning, as men 
of hope, which is allowed by, and will be 
pleasing to him who hath done it. 


During the ferment of the Popish 
plot, a M. de la Place (who appears to 
have been a kind of London resident 
news-collector to Mr. Herbert, when 
newspapers, or rather news-letters, 
were printed in the form of private 
correspondence, beginning with ‘‘ Sir,” 
andending ‘‘ Your humble Servant,” &c. 
charged one farthing, and known by the 
name of the Fartuinc Post)—this 
M. de la Place gives some interesting 
accounts of the motions about court: 


ex. gr. 

The King did not goe to-day (29 Oct. 
1678) to my Lord Mayor’s feast, as had 
promised when he was first invited. He 
seemes to fear a little more the plott 
than at first, whether it be by reason of 
greater discoveryes, or out of compliance 
with the parliament; for St. James’s Park 
is not accessible as formerly, and the doors 
the courtiers had in it are stopt. Besides, 
when the king goes out, he goes better 

ed. This day, alsoe, he accepted 
the trained bands, but how far I know not ; 
for the Commons, in their addresse to him, 
had demanded them for the guard of White- 
hall, and of the Parliament during this 
Session. 

The following is also a curious docu- 
ment :— 

London, March 10, 1684. The morrow 
after the interment of the late King 
(Charles II.) the King went publickly wit 
the Queen to masse at her chapell at 
Whitehall, and hath ever since been con- 
stant in his houres of devotion there, or att 
the chappell of St. James’s. The Princess 
Anne Cherwarde Queen Anne) received 
the sacrament after the manner of the 
Church of England, in the greate chappell 
at Whitehall the first of this month; the 
service and sermons being continued there 
as the late king’s time. e king is very 
intent on his businesse, seldom or never 


absent from council; takes no diversion 
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but hunting, which he does for health, once 
a week, on Mundayes, on Puttney Heath, 
or other places not farr distant. Soon after 
his brother’s death, he forbid Mrs. Sedley* 
the court; and has since declared, he will 
reform the court from swearing, drinking, 
and wenching. The last week the high 
constable of this hundred had orders to 


disperse the masquerade meetings at 
Meggs.+ &e. 
aturday morning last the King, going to 


masse, told his attendants, he had been in- 
formed that since his declaring against the 
disorders of the family, som had had the im- 
pudence to appeare drunke in the Queen’s 

resence, (’tis thought he reflected on the 

uke of A—;) but advised them at their 
peril to observe his orders, which he would 
see obeyed. 

Amongst others who have kist the King’s 
hand, Justice Newman hath done it twice. 
Att his second doing itt, he had the for- 
tune to fall. The king laughed heartily, 
and saide to the attendants, ‘ One of their 
Justices has fallen.’ This, from Justice 
Newman; and that he is not without hopes 
of being member for Westminster. 

The King seemes much averse against the 
French, or at least not to putt that value 
on them as his brother did. 


Among the letters are several from 
the renowned Admiral Lord Torring- 
ton to Lord Herbert, in 1698. In an- 
swer to one wherein he is informed 
that the king (William) was coming into 
his county and would visit him, he 
writes— 


I must desire you will doe me the favour, 
to send me one of your great salvers for 
tg and if occasion be, half a dozen 

nives, forks, and spoons; & my Lord, I 
desire, that at the same tyme you send 
me notice of the day the King will be here; 
you will send to Mr. Hinton, to let him 

now against what tyme, he must send me 
the things I have writ for, because I should 
like to have every thing in order. 

After the visit, he thus writes :— 

Pray, if the King gives himself the trou- 
ble of inquiering after me, let him know, 
that what has sometimes kept him longer 
in England, than consists with his affaires 
abroade, keepes me now in the country ; 
that is, want of money; and pray direct 
your butler to send me the six dozen bot- 
tels he refuses to give the waterman, for I 
am in great want of them. 

Sir Henry Herbert in 1639 accom- 
panied Charles 1. to Scotland, when his 
Majesty patched up a compromise with 
the Covenanters. His notes and ob- 
servations on this occasion, which, with 
several other curious papers, are given 





* Catherine Sedley, James’s mistress, when 
he ascended the throne, afterwards Dutchess of 
Dorchester. 

+ This dissipation was not put down without 
the aid of the military ; seme figing took place, 





but no harm was done, 





in an Appendix, are very entertaining, 
and we select a few of them by way of 
example :— 


Kings are bounde to mayntaine religion ; 
and religion kings. 

King James tould King Charles on his 
death-hed, that he was bound to mayntaine 
the churche for God’s sake, and even for 
his own sake too; for when the churche 
declyned, his power would declyne. - - - - 

King James sayde, that he who hath an 
ill tongue, had neede of good handes. 

eo eee My Lord Hamilton’s mother} 
walkes Edenboroughe streets with a case of 
pistols, and souldiers at her heeles, saying 
she goes to beat her son. 

- - - - The King tould me, “‘ that it was 
strange the covenanters reported that they 
could not bee heard, when they never 
soughte him but as one sovereigne seekes 
another. That the covenanters had de- 

osed a minister for preachinge on the 
Pifthe Commandment ; that it was unlaw- 
ful for subjects to take armes against their 
kinge. That the reason of settinge up rul- 
inge elders was to curbe the ministers.” 

At Lesley’s dinner, the priest that sayd 
grace had a carabyn on one syde, and a 
sworde on the other; and being asked 
«* Why he was so armed?” answered, ‘To 
learne the trade of a souldicr. That he 
would fighte or preache with the bushops, 
but not drinke or sweare. - - - - The grace 
after dinner was halfe an hower long. The 
covenanters paid 10,000 men sixpence the 
day apiece, being prest men. Others two- 
pence and two loaves a day. No captayne 
tooke paye. All other men did bear their 
owne charges. Not a man of ther army 
dead in six weekes, to the 19th June, the 
tyme they had been together. All thinges 
were done by common consent and purse. 
Motto in ther colours : 


The Covenant. 
For Religion. The Crowne. 
The Countrye. 
One woman in Edenbroughe gave five 
hundred pounds Englishe to the minister 





t Clarendon gives an account of the zeal of 
the Scotch ladies, in the wars of the covenant ; 
and Herbert in one of his letters, speaking 
of the covenanters, and of this same lady, 
says, ‘‘ They doe rather growe than diminishe ; 
and are likely to holde together, haveing 
endured the firste assault, and havinge common 
consent for their union. You may add, the 
conjuration of the women, whose eloquence 
is witchcraft, and opinion faith; their malice is 
beyond the malice of brothers; and theirpoyson 
the poyson of aspes.. The Lord Marquis of Ha- 
milton’s mother commands a regiment, and leade 
them into Edenboroughe with a case of pistols at 
her sadle, and a case at her sydes. Our ladys 
are not more skilfull in curlinge and poudringe 
then the Scotchewomen in charginge and dis- 
chargeinge their pistols. They exercise the pos- 
tures too; and may prove dangerous Amazons, 
in their weapons rather than beauty, which is no 
petard nor grenado : Lesley had no better instru- 
ment of warr than their eyes, they could draw 
no blood. It may prove the subject of a Comedye 
hereafter.”” It hes proved the subject of a bette 
work, the “* Tales of my Landlord.” —EQ, 
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for the busines. The women began the 


noyse against the bushops, and pursued it. 


We could heartily wish to add two or 
three of the letters, at length, to these 
extracts ; especially two relating to the 
licence of strolling performers at Maid- 
stone, and one from a Mrs. Offley, ask- 
ing advice in the choice of a husband 
(Letter Lxxvitt.) but our. limits deny 
us the pleasure. We fear we may in- 
volve ourselves too deeply in promises 
to our readers, but we shall not willingly 
relinquish the purpose of printing these 
amusing epistles entire in a subsequent 
Gazette. With this half-engagement 
we resign our pen, recommending this 
book as a cheap and agreeable publi- 
cation. 





Memoirs of the late Miss Elizabeth Ha- 
milton; with a Selection from her Cor- 
respondence and other unpublished 

Pritings. By Miss Benger. 2 vols. 
8ro. 


Mrs. Hamilton belonged to the ancient 
Scotish family of the Hamiltons of Wood- 
hall. Her great-grandfather, however, a 
zealous covenanter, left his native land in 
the reign of Charles the Ist. and settled in 
Ulster. Though a younger son, he had 
property sufficient to enable him to pur- 
chase a considerable tract of land in the 
county of Monaghan. Her grandfather, 
Charles, a soldier of fortune, was ruined by 
an extravagant wife, and died of a broken 
heart, when he found himself involved so 
fatally as to be unable to make up- his ac- 
counts with government. His son, the fa- 
ther of our subject, entered into mercantile 
pursuits in London, which he was compelled, 
by bad health, to relinquish. He therefore 
went to Ireland, married a Miss Mackay, 
and settled in business. ‘* If ever (says 
their daughter) perfect happiness wes en- 
joyed by a married pair, that happiness was 
theirs.” Their felicity was, however, but 
short; for, in the midst of smiling pros- 
pects, Mr. Hamilton died of a typhus fever 
in 1759, leaving a widow (who survived him 
only 8 years) and three children, Katherine, 
Charles, and Elizabeth, the last born at Bel- 
fast, 25 July 1758. At the earl yage of six 
years, Blizabeth was surrendered to the care 
of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, the latter being 
her paternal aunt, and the wife of a worthy 
man who resided in a solitary mansion near 
Stirling, in Scotland. Here nature was the 
first instructress of Elizabeth, and fortu- 
nately she had a laymate of the other sex, 
by whose example she was stimulated to 
feats of hardihood and enterprise—Thus 
realizing Dugald Stewart’s idea of a perfect 
elementary education, she certainly affords 
anexample of force of character acquired 
with the elastic spirits and rural dissipation 
of childhood. But books and study suc- 
ceeded to these early sports. She had learnt 
to read‘with distinctness and propriety be- 





fore leaving Ireland, and greatly improved 
under the tuition of her aunt. 


‘**-Her first hero was Wallace, with whom 
she became enamoured, by learning to re- 
cite Blind Harry’s Lays. Two or three of 
Shakspeare’s plays came in her way; the 
History of England followed. She happened 
to meet with Ogilvie’s translation of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad; and soon learnt to idolize 
Achilles, and almost to dream of Hector.” 


At eight years of age she was sent to 
Stirling, four miles distant; she was at- 
tended by a young girl (Isabel Irvine) as a 
servant, resided with a female friend of 
Mrs. Marshall’s from Monday to Saturday, 
attending a day-school for boys and girls 
kept by a Mr. Manson, and visiting her re- 
lations during the Sunday. With Mr. Man- 
son she made rapid progress in writing, 
geography, and the use of the globes— 
dancing was acquired from another master. 
In the following year French; and after- 
wards drawing and music were added to the 
list of studies. The years of her childhood 
thus passed happily away till her 13th year, 
when she was again established at home 
with a young friend to assist her progress 
in music and drawing. Her native talents 
are said to have been always conspicuous ; 
and to divert her from too close application 
to books, her aunt allowed her to visit Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh for several months to- 
gether, receiving lessons from various mas- 
ters. The greatest advantage derived from 
this visit was an introduction to Dr. Moyse, 
then lecturing on experimental philosophy, 
whose acquaintance was afterwards culti- 
vated by a literary correspondence, in which 
he undertook to direct the studies of his 
youthful pupil. Her brother. also having 
come to see her in Scotland, proved a va- 
luable adviser; and his letters to 1772, 
when he embarked as a cadet for India, were 
worthy of a more experienced head than 
that of a student only five years older than 
the object of his almost parental solicitude. 
At this period 

** Mr. Marshall and his family removed 
to the beautiful little cottage at Ingram’s 
Crook—a romantic spot, ennobled by its 
vicinity to the celebrated stream of Ban- 
nockburn. From the commencement of her 
residence at Ingram’s Crook, Miss Hamil- 
ton may be supposed to have completed the 
circle of school attainments, to have sus- 
pended her lessons, and dismissed her 
masters.” 


Her first essay as a writer was a journal 
kept for her aunt’s amusement on a High- 
land Tour, under which name it was print- 
ed in a proyincial magazine by one of the 
party to whom it had been shewn. Her 
next effort was a historical novel founded 
on the story of Lady Arabella Stuart, with 
which Miss H. had been touched in perus- 
ing the Annals of Scotland. In this Novel, 
Shakspeare is one of the characters; it is 
simple in style, and afforded a fair promise 
of future abilities, though deformed by 
Scoticisms, and not far removed from the 
namby pamby of the novels of that day. 
There can be no doubt but that poetical 





composition formed also a part of the 

young lady’s recreations at this period of 
er life, but no specimen that we know of 

has been preserved. ? 

In 1778, Miss Hamilton visited her sister 
in Ireland, with whom she spent six months 
of endearment. Her letters painting this 
trip are very pleasant, and do credit both 
to her head and heart. In 1780 she lost her 
good aunt, an event to which she always 
referred as the first sorrow of her life. Just 
previous to this, her sister, who had mar- 
ried Mr. Blake, the younger, of Oran Cas- 
tle, paid a visit to Stirlingshire ; and for the 
six following years, Miss Elizabeth realized 
the beau ideal of domestic economy, as her 
uncle’s housekeeper at Ingram’s Crook. 
Her character of Harriet Oswell is the copy 
of her cwn practice. 


«It was now past 12 o’clock; already 
had the active and judicious Harriet per- 
formed every domestic task; and, having 
completely regulated the family econom 
for the day, was quietly seated at work wit 
her aunt or sister, listening to Hume’s His- 
tory of England, as it was read to her b 
some orphan girl, whom she had herself 
instructed. * 


“* In the year 1785, Miss Hamilton sent 
her first voluntary contribution to the press 
in a number of the Lounger (republished in 
three volumes,) which was received and ac- 
cepted by the editor without any knowledge 
of the author. Of the same date is a spor- 
tive poem, called Anticipation, written with 
the facility and freedom of a practised pe 
She supposes herself presented with a 
mirror, in which she is permitted to con- 
template her friends, as they should appear 
when changed and modified by the lapse of 
thirty years. After witnessing the many 
alterations which time had produced in her 
contemporaries, she turns to her own 
portrait : 

With expectation beating high, 

Myself I now desire to spy, 

And straight I in the glass surveyed 

An antique maiden much decayed, 

Whose languid eye, and Fon cheek, 

The conquering power of time bespeak. 

But though deprived-of youthful bloom, 

Free was my brow from peevish gloom. 

A cap, tho’ not of modern grace, 

Hid my grey hairs and decked my face. 

No more [ fashion’s livery wear, 

But cleanly neatness all my care. 

Whoe’er had seen me must have said, 

There goes one cheerful, pleased, old maid. 


This, at 27, shews a mind of no ordinary 
erceptions,—a decision of character which, 
in the strength of its own resolution, clearly 
foresaw the future stream of life which was 
not to be shaped by events, but by its ewn 
volition. Indeed every thing we read of 
Miss Hamilton at this era evinces a matu- 
rity of judgment, and yet a warmth of heart 
and natural affection which greatly endear 
herto us. Without the latter, she would have 
been but a prudish young blue-stocking ; 
with it, she is the highest creature that man’s 
mind can conceive,—a woman with all the 


* Modern Philosopher. 
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kind and benevolent feelings which adorn 
the sex. 

In 1786, Mr. Hamilton returned from 
India, and soon after the three children 
were reunited at Ingram’s Crook. This was 
a blissful period; and only families who 


have known what long tion is, and 
have held fast the love of their infancy, can 
know what their happiness must have — 


Intercourse with this brother, stored with 
information, rich in eastern literature, ac- 
complished, the chosen of. Sir W. Jones to 
promote oriental literature, developed all 
the latent and hitherto scarcely apparent 
treasures of Miss Hamilton’s mind, of which 
her Hindoo Rajah is evidently the fruit. 

In 1788 she accompanied her beloved 
brother to London ; aa the author of the 
Rohilla history was a decided friend of Mr. 
Hastings, he had the opportunity of intro- 
ducing his sister to the brilliont circle of 
that gentleman’s connexion. In the sum- 
mer she returned to Ingram’s Crook, and in 
the autumn Mr. Marshall died. She then 
rejoined her brother and sister in London. 
In 1791, Mr. Hamilton, having published 
the Hedaya, was appointed Resident at the 
Vizier’s Court ;—he saw his sister at In- 
gram’s Crook, of which she was now sole 
mistress, to bid her farewell, but never left 
England. The Company paid him ever 
honour, but they only illuminated his pat 
to the grave—he died in the very blossom- 
ing of his ambition, at Hampstead, on the 
14th of March 1792, at the edly age of 39. 

Miss Haniilton’s literary pursuits after 
this became more yisible. In 1796, the 
Itindoo Rajah was published. Her next 
work was the Modern Philosopher, pub- 
lished in 1800, and written chiefly at Bath, 
whither she was driven to settle by the gout, 
to which she thus early became a martyr. 
In 1801, the Ist Vol. of the ‘ Letters on 
Education’ was produced, and raised, the 
writer still higher than before in the esteem 
of the most elevated characters. From 
April 1802 to Sept. 1803 Miss Hamilton 
and her sister wandered over Wales, West- 
moreland, and Scotland, during which ex- 
cursion Agrippina was prepared. At Edin- 
burgh, where she met with great distinc- 
tion, Miss Hamilton and Miss Edgeworth 
were introduced to each other, and their re- 
gard soon ripened into a cordial friendship. 
Tu 1804, Miss H. finally settled in the Nor- 
thern Capital, and had a pension conferred 
on her by the crown, as an acknowledgment 
that her literary talents had been merito- 
riously exerted in the cause of virtue and 
religion. In 1806 she published < Letters 
to the Daughters of a Nobleman ’ whom she 

~ had assisted for six months in forming pro- 
S arrangements for their education. The 
ttagers of Glenburnie soon 
after, and in 1812 her last work, of any 
magnitude, was produced, under the title 
of ‘ Popular Essays on the Elementary. 
Principles of the Human Mind.’ 


+ We have not particularized ‘ Exercises in 
Religious Knowledge,’ for the use of young 





persons in the House of Industry, Edinburgh, J 


nor ‘ Hints addressed to the Patrons and Di- 
rectors of Public Schools, 1815.” 


Tn 1815, Mrs. H. lost many of her oldest 
friends, and her own health declining she 
left Edinburgh for Harrogate. Finding the 
waters of this place of no avail, she pro- 
nounced her siidledy mortal, and prepared 
for the great event of death as became her 
christian life :— 
- *€ She sunk’ into a slumber that prefi- 
gured death; and, finally, without a strug- 
fre, breathed her last on the 23d of July 
816,-having newly entered her 60th year. 
Her remains were interred in the church at 
Harrogate, where a simple monument, with 
a suitable inscription, has been erected to 
her memory, as a last offering of affection 
from her devoted sister.” 

In society, and especially at home, Mrs. 
Hamilton was a charming companion. Of 
anecdote she was inexhaustible; and in nar- 
rative dramatized with such effect that she 
almost personated those whom she described. 
The olew and benevolence of her nature, 
her cheerfulness and frankness, added a 
zest to her other qualities, and few ap- 
proached ‘her without being touched with 
admiration and esteem, as none were inti- 
mate without being imbued with feelings of 
love and affection. 

«* When her habitual infirmities are re- 
collected, it will appear extraordinary that 
she should have been so long able to 
struggle against them. During some weeks 
or wonths of every winter, she was almost 
wholly incapacitated for mental exertion ; 
and in the most propitious season she 
never could devote to her pen more than 
four or five hours a day.” 

Yet, in fifteen years she produced fifteen 
volumes : a striking example of what may 
be achieved by patience, energy, and perse- 
verance. 

As we have dwelt so long on the biogra- 
phy of this estimable woman, we must very 
briefly dismiss the rest of these volumes. 
The frst concludes with some beautiful and 
moral extracts from a diary which Mrs. H. 
kept for many years, and several papers 
written for a projected periodical work 
which was never carried into execution. 
The second consists of selections from her 
correspondence, which are interesting, and 
exhibit the writer in the most amiable point 
of yiew. The only drawback on these is 
the 4’s B’s and C’s with which they 
abound; there seem to be few occasions on 
which the names at length might not have 
been given. This division of the publica- 
tion is nevertheless perhaps the most agree- 
able, as it abounds with observation, and is 
written in a very pleasing manner. The 
remaining moiety of the volume is occupied 
with a religious essay, entitled ‘ Remarks 
on Revelation,’ which is rather a make- 
weight, and ought, if published at all, to 
Kiave been published separately. 

Of Miss Benger’s performance we have 
merely to say, that she has executed her 
task with great feeling, and considerable 
talent. She has filled up a desideratum in 
literature in a manner worthy of the sub- 
ject, and no reader can rise from the peru- 
sal of her work without being both amused 





and improved. We are strongly tempted 





to conclude with a sportive poem to ‘ Old 
Age,’ by Mrs. H. which we do not remem- 
ber to have seen before, but it would swell 
this review to too great an extent, and we 
must reluctantly defer our purpose, though 
many of our friends will in the interim, and 
they cannot do better, anticipate us by see- 
ing it in the original. 





Tue Arctic Expepirions. A Poem. 
By Miss Porden. pp. 30. 


The Polar ices have warmed at least 
one Muse, and Miss Porden has very 
feelingly sung a farewell to our bold 
Argonauts. This little effusion is pleas- 
ing, descriptive, and poetical. It opens 
thus: 


Sail, sail, adventurous barks! go fearless forth, 

Storm on his Glacier-seat the misty North, 

Give to mankind. the inhospitable zone, 

And Britain’s trident plant in seas unknown. 

Go! sure, wherever science fills the mind, 

Or grief for man * long severed from his kind, 

That anxious nations watch the changing gales, 

And prayers and blessings swell your flagging sails. 
After invoking the ‘‘ Star of the 

Pole,” and the Magnet,— 

an be as Power unknown! 

Shrined darkling on thine adamantine throne, 


Who lov’st, like virtue, still to shrink from view 
And bless a world, yet shun the glory due— 


the authoress dwells on the circum- 
stances of the Expeditions, and on the 
state of the Norwegian colony on the 
eastern shore of Old Greenland, which 
after centuries of intercourse with its 
parent country, has been centuries shut 
in from the European world. We quote 
a part of this as a fair example of the 
poem. The fate of these hapless colonists 
is apostrophized— 
Oh! did its sons beneath the withering gale 
Behold each year their scantier herbage fail, 
The South, still wont with light and joy to bring 
The friendly fleets, the short yet fruitful Spring, 
Changed to their keenest blast—Oh, has their 
sight 

Been strained o’er glowing realms of dreary white, 
While each clear iceberg, floating o’er the main, 
Seemed a white sail, and wakened*hope again ; 
Till, fancied outcasts, both of heaven and man, 
E’en to their hearts the piercing coldness ran ; 
O’er blasted fields they rolled their stiffening eyes, 
And sunk the victims of the unpitying skies. 

Or have they lived, to prove the Almighty 

band 

Showers blessings e’en on that secluded land, 
That fortitude can warm that frozen air, — 
And clothe in flowers that region of despair. 


This is at least a touching, if nota 
philosophical picture. Alluding to the 
alleged disruption of the ice on that 
coast, it thus concludes : 

The barrier bursts—and Britain, first of all 
Wherever perils threat, or duties call, 


Sends forth her heroes.—What shall be their joy; 
When first that long lost country dims the sky; 








* The inhabitants (if any) of Lost Greenland. 
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What theirs the melancholy task to trace 

The last sad relics of a perished race ; 

Or should they live, to bless the niggard spot, 
Pour on their ears a language half forgot ; 
Teach them again to till the barren sod, 

And praise once more a long-neglected God. 

It would be too much to extract any 
more from so short a work (about 200 
lines ;) and we therefore consign Miss 
Porden to the public favour, with a 
single quotation more of the concluding 
verses : 

Lo, throned on ice, like that tremendous shape 
Great Gama saw, that guards the stormy Cape,+ 
With robes of mist, and eyes of omg 
And meteors crackling in his blazing hair, 

The Genius of the North—I see him stand, 

And launch his frozen arrows from his hand, 

To crush your barks—in vain—with steady blow, 
Britannia’s trident lays the Giant low. 

Queen of the seas! she hails her conquering train, 
Pleased with the prowess that confirms her reign. 


+ Camoen’s Lusiad. 





Critical Description and Analytical Re- 
view of Death on the Pale Horse, 
painted by B. West, Esq. P.R.A. &c. &c. 
By William Carey. 

Having on the original opening of the 
Exhibition in which Mr. West's great 
effort is displayed, delivered our own 
opinions upon that work, we are ab- 
solved from the task of following Mr. 
Carey’s Description and Review, the 
former of which is vivid, and the latter 
zealous and enthusiastic. His publica- 
tion indeed eminently proves, that, 
without contemning the ancient masters, 
whom no man knows better how to 
estimate, the modern or contemporary 
schvol has not one more ardent advo- 
cate than himself. To critical judg- 
ment, Mr. C. unites a fervour of sen- 
timent and style, which imparts much 
force to his reasoning ; and even where 
we think that his imagination has 
carried him beyond the reality of his 
subject, his language is so powerful, 
that we are almost borne along by the 
torrent. 

Instead of making extracts from his 
publication, which is in the hands of 
every artist and amateur, we are grati- 
fied in being able to insert a letter 
which expresses similar sentiments, and 
maintains similar opinions, under an- 
other and newer form. We lament to 
remark in periodical works which em- 
brace the consideration of the arts, that 
much rancorous hostility has been ge- 
nerated, or rather, having before been 
generated, has now been warmed into 
action by the production of the venera- 
ble President, and the comments to 
which it has given rise. For ourselves 
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we shall only declare, that in all these 
bitter and envious bickerings we can 
distinguish nothing but the bane of that 
profession which the writers pretend to 
uphold, the disgrace of the parties con- 
cerned, and the deepest injury to the 
arts. But as we are resolved against 
taking any share in these angry and 
malignant personal controversies, we 
take our leave of the question, and 
submit without further remark a 
transcript of Mr. Carey's 


Letter to the Academy at Philadelphia; 
with a Copy of the Critical Description of 
Mr. West's Painting, and one of the 
Critical Description of Stothard’s Can- 
terbury Pilgrims. 


To Joseph Hopkinson, President, and the 
Members, of the Pensylvania Academy of 
the'Fine Arts : 


GENTLEMEN.—I have the pleasure of trans- 
mitting to you acopy of my “Critical 
Description and Analytical Review of 
Death on the Pale Horse,” painted from the 
Revelation by Benjamin West, President of 
the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture, in London, and Historical 
Painter to the King. In submitting my lit- 
tle volume to your notice, I am emboldened 
by a hope that your candid consideration of 
its good intention may induce you to over- 
look its defects, and deem it not unworthy 
of a place in the library of your Academy. 
Long esteemed the father of historical 
painting in the British School, the painter, 


| whose performance I have ventured to 


review, has not obtained his reputation 
without a conflict. Homer had a Zoilus, 
Michael Angelo found enemies in Torri- 
giano and Bandinelli; and from the ap- 
pearance of West’s Death of General Wolfe 
and Regulus, to this grand composition, 
each of his works in succession has roused 
the attacks of envy and ignorance. But, 
beside their high moral aim, and the strik- 
ing beauties of his performances, his repeat- 
ed annual election by the chief British ar- 
tists to the high office which he has so long 
dignified as their head; the honours paid to 
him by the most celebrated foreign painters 
and sculptors; the diplomas presented to 
him by the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, 
the mother of all other schools of art, by 
the Institute of France, the Academies of 
Florence, Bologna, Manheim, Berlin, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, America, and by every other 
Aeademy in the world, have refuted the in- 
vidious criticism of his enemies, confirmed 
the public judgment, and fully established 
his fame. Thus, although I have given an 
independent opinion of his performance, I 
can boldly reply to the cold cavils of anti- 
contemporarianism, and the anonymous 
publications of malevolent jealousy, that 1 
am not the creator of a new fame, or the 
promulgator of a singular opinion. The 
meanness, which is wounded by the success 
of the painter, may asperse m wep | 
but, believe me Gentlemen, although T could 


be the friend and admirer of a Raphael, or 





Lionardo da Vinci, I could not be the slave 
or parasite of either. 

ike your hardy pine lifting its green head 
amidst the Apalachian snows, the mind of 
this Nestor of painting exhibits, in the deep 
winter of his years, the of his prime. 
In this last work he maintains his distin- 
guished reputation, and proves the wide do- 
minion of the Fine Arts, when employed 
to inculcate the social duties and sublime 
truths of Religion. Even now, we learn, 
that the people of America crowd your pub- 
lic hospital in Philadelphia, to behold his 
painting of Christ healing the Sick, and 
each retires with a lesson of Christian cha- 
rity, and a prouder sense of his country, 
from the view. At the same moment, in 
London, we meet persons from all parts of 
the empire, and foreigners, the visitors of 
our capital, assembled in the same - 
ment, to contemplate Death upon the Pale 
Horse, the consummation of his labours 
and his glory. 

Americans, you point to the tombs of 
his kindred, and claim the honour of his 
birth and genius for the New Wor.p. 
But, proud of the English blood, which 
flows in his veins, of his residence for 
more than half a century in our island, and 
the execution of his celebrated performances 
here, Englishmen as justly claim him as an 
enviable honour for the country of his adop- 
tion, in THE O_p. Your professional Bre- 
thren of a neighbouring State, in sending 
across the Atlantic for his portrait, by the 
pencil of Lawrence, whose exquisite sense 
of colouring and resemblance, rank him as 
the Titian of the age, have acted affec- 
tionately and wisely. They justly antici- 
pate a standard of style, exalt their own 
character, and furnish a noble excitement 
to emulation. As a work of art, placed on 
high in their Academy, its technical excel- 
lence must long continue to give lessons of 
instruction, and, as an honour conferred 
upon merit, stimulate the generous ardour 
of the students to the same goal. Con- 
tinue to cherish this esteem for intellectual 
eminence ; for when commerce, wealth, and 
manufactures, with every other basis of so- 
cial prosperity, sink, and the dear-bought 
glories of war are lost in oblivion, the 
works of genius, after having fanned the 
flame of living virtue for ages, immortalize 
the memory of nations, in the tomb. Before 
the reign of the Fine Arts, empires rose 
and flourished, disa ed and were for- 
gotten. Greece an me had artists, and 
will live for ever. 

Happy is he, who either by his public or 
rivate virtue, his mental vigour, or excel- 
ence in the arts which humanize the man- 

ners and embellish life, has the good for- 
tune to concentrate the esteem and affection 
of remote nations in his own person. Few 
indeed enjoy, like the American-English- 
man and English-American West, the rare 
power of forming this inestimable bond of 
attraction and union. May Europe and 
America, agreeing in their esteem for this 
venerable master, at the same moment 
hasten to forget their points of difference, 
and agree in all that can promote their 
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mutual good. May each, with generous 
emulation, vieing in benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy, imitate whatever is noble and 
virtuous in the customs and institutions of 
the other, and avoid their imperfections 
and evils. Receive from the nations on 
this side the t deep our mechanical in- 
ventions, our improvements in the sciences, 
our love for the belles lettres and polite 
arts. But guard against those dangerous 
refinements of luxury, which subvert do- 
mestic happiness, poison public morals, 
and effect the mere slavery of the body by 
the corruption of the amt 


Your professional brethren in New York 
have recently elected several eminent Eng- 
lish artists honorary members of their Aca- 
— To be thus chosen by a body of 
which Trumbull is the head, is indeed an 
honour. America may well be proud of 
the — whose pencil has immortalized 
the Sortie from Gibraltar, and the deaths of 
Montgomery and Warren. In your coun- 
trymen, Allston and Leslie, you will receive 
an important accession. You confided them 
to land, young and inexperienced. 
England returns them to you distinguished 

ts, in the highest department of paint- 
ing. In this spirit of generous reciprocity, 
may benefits ever be the interchange be- 
tween the mother country and America. I 
lament what I have lost, in not having met 
with any picture by Leslie, for the venera- 
ble president, West, speaks of him as an 
historical painter of power, one of his most 
eminent pupils. But I have seen by AuL- 
ston, Jacob’s Dream, a vision of sublimity 
and beauty, rich in chiaro-scuro, and forms 
of celestial grace and elegance; a piping 
youth, an image of the purest sensibility 
and naked nature, in the shadowy recess of 
a grove; and the prophet Elija fed by Ra- 
vens, a figure of mystic inspiration, under 
® sky of deep-toned lustre, in a scene of 
wild and thrilling solemnity. 1 have also 
seen by this artist the Archangel Uriel, an 
epic conception, breathing the spirit of Mil- 
ton. This fine performance has had the 
double honour of obtaining the prize this 
year from that public spirited body, the 
British Institution, and of being purchased 
‘by their wey president, the Marquis of 
Stafford. at nobleman, whose munifi- 
cent patronage of the Fine Arts, has en- 
deared him to all Europe, and ranked 
his name among the Imperial and Royal 
Patrons of ancient and modern times, de- 
signs to place the Urist in his superb col- 
lection of paintings, selected from the 
works of the most celebrated masters of the 
different schools. But how powerful is the 
love of —: how immutable the law of 
nature! At the moment of his triumph, 
Allston hastens from his brilliant prospects 
here, to the land of his fathers. His natural 
suavity and polished acquirements, the no- 
ble pride of aspiring to fame, without seek- 
ing to lower his competitors ; the study of 
the chefs @euvre of art in Italy; the mind 
of a poet, the eye of a colourist, and the 
hand of a draughtsman, set a stamp of s 
rior value on this accomplished artist. ‘The 
regret and esteem of indelible remem- 
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brances will accompany him to your shores ; 
but I hope that our good fortune will, at 
least, preserve to England the three com- 
manding testimonies of his genius, which 
I have herein mentioned. 

I accompany this with a copy of the second 
edition of my Critical Deseription of Stot- 
hard’s Procession of the Canterbury Pil- 
grims, from Chaucer, of which I entreat 
your acceptance. May the Academies of 
America, vieing in purity of principle and 
elevated practice with the artists of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, by employing the 
Fine Arts as instruments of public morality, 
diffuse a lustre on your rising empire! May 
your country fulfil her high career in indis- 
soluble union, eon af andglory. These 
are the sincere wishes of, 

Gentlemen, 
Your respectful Servant, 
Wiiuiam Carey. 


Mary-la-bonne-street, Piccadilly, 
London, March 20, 1818. 





Results of an Investigation respecting Epi- 
demic and Pestilential Diseases: includ- 
ing Researches in the Levant, concerning 
the Plague. By Dr. Maclean. 


As we observe that. the second volume of 
Dr. Maclean’s work, which has been for 
some time anxiously expected, is now in 
the press, and will consequently very 
shell be published, we think it expe- 
dient, before it appears, to turn to the con- 
tents of the first volume, which was pub- 
lished in August last, professedly in refu- 
tation of what the author entitles one of the 
most stupendous errors that is to be found 
in the history of human opinions, and 
which he alleges to have, for the last 270 
years, occasioned, in various ways, the de- 
struction of several millions of human lives 
annually, in Christian communities only. 
This part of the subject, therefore, is not 
merely medical and scientific. In not sim- 
ply questioning the efficiency, but displaying 
the perniciousness to many of the best in- 
terests of society, of certain regulations of 
public police, which have sprung from that 
error, the inferences of the author involve 
considerations that appear imperiously to 
demand the most attentive examination of 
governments. Although the subject nearly 
concerns. every nation, Dr. Maclean has 
thought it incumbent on him to submit his 
ideas, in the first instance, to the Govern- 
ment of his native country. His conclu- 
sions, concerning the cause and prevention 
of pestilential diseases, and the expediency 
of abolishing quarantines and lazarettos, 
are said to have been transmitted by the 
Lords of the Privy Council, to the College 
of Physicians, with directions to report 
thereupon. The contents of the second 
volume, now about to appear, do not admit 
of a similar reference. The deductions 
from the Doctor’s experiments at the pest 
hospital at Constantinople, cannot be esti- 
mated by any existing tribunal, because 
judgment respecting them can only te 
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formed from ‘deductions of other persons, 
drawn from similar experiments made 
under circumstances -of a similar nature, 
and because there do not exist any physi- 
cians who have made experiments of a 
similar kind. The merits of what concerns 
the cure must therefore be left to be appre- 
ciated by-time and future research. Be- 
sides the incidents of a curious and novel 
nature, with which it abounds, the narra- 
tive of Dr. Maclean’s researches in the Le- 
vant will, we understand, be found to con- 
tain views relating to the nature and cure, 
as well as the cause and prevention, of 
plague and other epidemic and _pestilential 
diseases, which are strikingly original. The 
atrocity of the system of pest hospitals 
in the Levant, the inhuman policy of 
the Turkish government, in respect to 
plague, and~ the almost insurmountable 
obstacles to investigation, are explained in 
a manner peculiarly impressive. To his own 
researches, Dr. Maclean has added some 
account of those of Drs. Whyte and Valli, 
and Mr. Von Rosenfeldt. We sincerely 
hope his expectations, of the general recep- 
tion and application of his theories, may be 
speedily realized, and the annual measure 
of human calamity be thereby lessened. 
At present, it is not possible for us to enter 
into a detailed account of the contents of 
this, in many respects, uncommon publica- 
tion. But as, from the manner in which it 
is treated, the subject has been rendered 
scarcely less interesting to those classes of 
the community who are not, than to those 
who are, medical, we propose hereafter to 
lay some extracts from it before our 
readers. 





Cravis Metrrico-VirGcitiana, a Me- 
trical Guide to the right intelligence 
of Virgil's Versification, &c.. By John 
Carey, LL.D. 


None but those who from indolence or 
more agreeable studies are prevented from 
giving to prosody the attention it merits, 
undervalue, or rather affect to undervalue 
this important branch of classic literature. 
Some persons, like Mathews’ Frenchman, 
may be content to think 


«* A cobler there vas and he lif in a stall 
Vich serve him for kitchen and parlour and every 
ting.” 

beautiful poetry; but if they rather wish to 
enjoy the flow of numbers and the grandeur 
of style which belong to Maro, we can 
promise them an useful guide in the little 
work before us. 


Dr. Carey seems to have paid the most 
minute attention to his subject, and trust- 
ing to our recollection of the author, we 
will venture to state that few if any 
metrical licences have escaped his notation. 
Every cesura, crasis, dieresis, synapheia, 
&e. &c. seems to be distinctly noticed, and 
the work will not only be found of great 
utility in schools, but also to scholars, who 
may often beneficially consult this guide to 
the harmony of Virgil’s numbers. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR FEBRUARY 1818. 


Art. IV. The Olympian Jupiter. By M. 
Quatremere de Quincy. 
(Concluded.) 


In order to apply the same method of 
criticism to the restitution of the Olympian 
Jupiter, our author is obliged to determine 
the form and the arrangement of the temple 
in which this celebrated monument was 
placed: when the dimensions of the temple 
are better known, those of the statue, both 
in height and breadth, are confined within 
limits which cannot be passed. 

Pausanias, contrary to his usual custom, 
is happily very precise in his description of 
this edifice: both in its dimensions and 
arrangement, it nearly resembled the Par- 
thenon at Athens: it was of the Doric 
order, and received the light by means of 
an opening at the top, like the Pantheon of 
Agrippe at Rome. 

he Colossus of Olympia, like that at 
Amycle, was composed of two distinct 

, the statue and the throne. The 
most difficult part is the restitution of the 
latter. Able critics, as Heyne, Wolkel, 
and, lastly, Mr. Haus, have erred respect- 
ing several important parts of this great 
composition. By following, however, the 
text of Pausanias step by step, by discuss- 
ing each of the details which it contains, 
and by submitting them to the test of de- 
sign, M. Quatremere appears to have suc- 
ceeded in restoring this curious monument 
with a degree of probability which in some 
_ approaches to certainty. We now 

now that this throne was composed of a 

frame of woodwork, consisting of three 

s: the lower, or that of the feet, united 
by transverse pieces with columns in the 
interval; that of the middle occupied by 
the arms and the seat; the upper, or back, 
surmounted by figures which rose above 
the head uf the god, who was seated: this 
frame-work, entirely covered with rich 
materials, formed, says Pausanias, an as 
semblage of gold, precious stones, ivory, 
paintings, and sculpture. As for the di- 
mensions of the throne, they depend on 
those of the statue; as according to Pau- 
sanias, the two groups of the Hours and 
the Graces, placed on each side of the top 
of the back, were higher than the head of 
the god as he sat.. Now as Strabo. tells.us 
that Jupiter, seated, almost touched the roof 
of the temple, so that if the god had risen 
he would have pierced through the roof, we 
have but to combine this passage with the 
height of the Naos, which is given at 54 or 

eet : according to all the other dimensions 
of the temple, we are led to infer the follow- 

proportions between the different parts 
of the whole colossus : sub-basement twelve 
feet; foot-stool three feet; the statue 
seated, from the footstool to the head, 
thirty feet ; then for the two groups placed 
Won the back of the throne, and sur- 


mounting the head of Jupiter by their 
whole height, four feet ; it all 49 or 50 
: thus the upper extremity was but a 





small distance from the roof, as Strabo 
says. From these dimensions in height we 
are led by approximation to those of the 
breadth; from them, as well as from the 
breadth of the Naos, it is concluded, that 
the ground plane of the throne was a 
square twelve feet each way; and that of 
the sub-basement a parallelogram 26 fect 
in length, and 17 fect in breadth, with- 
out including the little wall, or breastwork, 
which prevented people from approaching 
too near. 

It remains only to place on this throne 
the statue of Jupiter: and this task is much 
less difficult. e dimensions of this co- 
lossus, its attitude, the details of its dress, 
the mixture of materials of which it was 
composed, leave but little uncertainty after 
the description which Pausanias has given, 
aided by medals and other monuments. The 
figure was seated ; the head, surrounded by 
an olive crown, the torso, the arms, the 
feet, except the sandals, were of ivory; the 
drapery, thrown over the lower part of the 
body, was of gold, and strewed with painted 
figures and flowers: the feet rested on a 
golden pedestal, supported by lions of the 
same metal. The left hand leaned upon a 
sceptre, adorned with all kids of metals, 
and surmounted by an eagle: the right 
hand held a Victory, also of ivory and gold, 
which rested on the extremity of the arm of 
the throne, by the vertical prolongation of 
one of the feet, an arrangement ingeniously 
imagined by M. Quatremere de Quincy: 
he explains in this manner, as he had done 
in the Minerva of the Parthenon, how the 
figure of Victory could be borne with sufli- 
cient solidity in the hand of the god. Such 
was the general arrangement of this great 
work. The art of design may produce it, 
with a certain degree of fidelity, but only in 
respect to the lines; —for how is it possible to 
cunceive, or to give to others an idea, of the 
purity, of the beauty of the forms, of the 
majesty of the whole? in a word, of every 
thing that constituted the peculiar merit of 
this masterpiece. 

The Fifth part treats of Chrysclephantine 
Statuary, from Pericles to Constantine ; 
and though it does not afford restitutions 
of this importance, is full of interest. The 
author throws a new light on many of the 
most obscure texts of Pausanias, and can 
discover in them a number of curious works 
of art, of which we have had hitherto but a 
very confused notion. M. Quatremere con- 
cludes this pest by defending, against the 
prejudices of the moderns, the mixture of 
colours in works of sculpture. Without 
pretending to hazard an opinion on so 
difficult a subject, we may say that, if we 
examine the plates of this work, first layin 
aside all prejudice in favour of ween He 
opinions, we cannot help acknowledging 
that the mixture of gold and ivory, and the 
blending of their colours with the delicate 
blue or green, of which the Greeks seem to 
have been particularly fond, is very pleas- 
ing to the eye; and that the tout ensemble 
of the monuments executed in this manner, 
is as striking in the mass, as harmonious 
in the colours. What an effect must it 





have produced on the minds of the Greeks, 
early habituated to this mixture; imbued 
with the traditions and religious ideas with 
which these monuments were connected ! 
Can we be astonished that, as Quintillian 
says, such works gave new strength and 
influence even to religion ? 

The Sixth and last part is neither the 
least novel nor the least important; but it 
is the least susceptible of analysis, because 
the assistance of the plates is necessary 
for understanding it. The object is to 
place before our eyes all the processes of 
sculpture in ivory, and to solve this problem : 
** How with such a material, the pieces of 
which could have but a given dimension, 
(and this always very inconsiderable) it was 
possible to execute the great works of Chrys- 
elephantine Sculpture?” M Quatremere’s 
theory is so clear, the instructions which he 
gives are so minute, so simple, that it 
appears that nothing is wanting for the 
execution of such works as the Minerva of 
the Parthenon, the Jupiter of Olympia, and 
the Juno of Argos, but the concurrence of 
circumstances in which that favoured people 
were placed, among whom those master- 
pieces arose. 

Though we have so far exceeded our 
usual limits in analyses of this nature, we 
have not been able to do more than, by a 
rapid but we hope satisfactory sketch, give 
our readers an idea of the importance of a 
work, which almost entirely rebuilds, as we 
may say, one whole face of the great edi- 
fice of antiquity, and of which the cele- 
brated Mr. Boettiger, a competent judge in 
these matters, says, in his dissertation on 
the style of Aegina, “‘ The Olympian 
Jupiter of M. Quatremere de Quincy, is a 
gigantic stride in the science of the arts.” 

See our Numbers 52, 53, 63, and 64, for 
the preceding part of this analysis.) 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Oxrorp, April 11.—Tuesday, the Rev. 
David William Garrow, B.D. of Christ 
Church, was admitted Doctor in Divinity. 

Thursday, the following gentlemen were 
admitted to Degrees :— 

Masters or Arrs.—The Hon. and Rey. 
Edward Finch, grand compounder, and 
Robert Bathurst, Esq. of Christ Church ; 
Rev. Robert Williams, of Jesus College ; 
Rey. Richard Cutler, of Exeter College ; 
Rev. George Frederick Everett, and Mr. 
Charles Atmore Ogilvie, Fellow, of Balliol 
College. 

Cambrince, April 10.—The following 
gentlemen were on Wednesday admitted to 
the undermentioned degrees : 

Honorary Masters or Arts.—Geo. 
Baillie Hamilton, of Trin. Coll. ; Hon.Wm. 
James Coventry, of St. Peter’s Coll. 

Masters or Arts. — Rev. Charles 
Douglas, of Trinity College; William 
White, of St. John’s College; Gilbert 
Ainslie, of Pembroke Hall. 

Bacue.ors or Arts.—Maxwell Windle, 
Isaac Wood, Francis Tattersall, and Henry 
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Duncombe, of Trinity College; Daniel 
Nihill, and Richard Beavor Wynne, of St. 
John’s College ; John Thompson, of us 
Christi College; Rev. S. Welfitt, Rev. Ed. 
Gray, and James Lowry, of Queen’s Coll. 
« Rev. Frederick Choppin, M.A. of 

St. John’s College, Oxford, was on Friday 
last admitted ad eundem at King’s College. 
- _ Messrs. Turner and Smyth, of Sid 

College, Mr. Henderson, of Trinit £ 
lege, and Messrs. Atkinson and Walter, of 
Catharine Hall, were on the same day ad- 
mitted Bachelors of Arts. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


On Wednesday, the Ist of April, Pro- 
fessor Milli m resumed his Lectures 
after the Easter vacation, by commencing a 
course on Electricity. In an opening Lec- 
ture, little can be expected, as it is gene- 
rally no more than an introduction of the 
rutject to the auditors ; and i 
in this Lecture, a concise and clear account 
was given of the nature of Electricity, and 
the manner in which it becomes evident to 
the senses by the operation of friction.—The 
Lecture was confined to the weaker electrical 
effects, or such as are  proeuned by the fric- 
tion of glass tubes and sealing-wax, amber, 


&c.—A brief historical account was given 
of the experiments which led to the disco- 
very of bodies which will or will not 


conduct Electricity, called Conductors or 
Non-electrics, and Non-conductors or Elec- 
trics ; and to its existence in two opposite 
states, called Vitreous and Resinous Elec- 
tricity, by Du Faye, but which names have 
since been changed into the terms Positive 
and Negative Electricity by the theory of Dr. 
Franklin, which has been long almost uni- 
versally adopted.—The Lecturer observed, 
that the French had lately been ong pes. 
to re-establish Du Faye’s doctrine, of two 
dissimilar Electricities, in opposition to 
that of Franklin, which teaches, that the 

ong and negative states are produced 
’ by different quantities of the same kind, 
and that he should examine the grounds 
upon which their arguments were founded 
in a future Lecture.—The attractive and 
repulsive effects of Electricity were shewn, 
and their application to those instruments 
called Electrometers, by which the presence 
of electricity is made manifest.—We observ- 
ed that the Lecturer made a distinction be-' 
tween Electrometers and Electroscopes,' 
stating, that the latter term ought to be 
used to express all those instruments which 
only indicate its presence, while the for- 
mer should be reserved for such as were ca- 
pable of measuring its force.—The nature 
of Insulation was explained, particularly. 
the new and perfect manner in which it 
may be obtained by the excellent contri- 
vance of the much nted late Mr. Sin- 
gers and the Lecture concluded by a num- 


Y | described in all its 





r of experiments, all tending to shew 
that wherever repulsion ap ‘0 be pro- 
duced by » itis im all cases the 
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effect of attraction existing between the 
Positive and Negative states of it. 


On Wednesday, the 8th of April, this 
subject was continued.--The conducting and 
non-conducting power of Bodies, as well as 
the production of Electricity, was attempted 
to be accounted for by the capacities of diffe- 
rent bodies to contain this principle, which 
was stated to be generally Bifased and en- 
tering into the ition of all things.— 
Accordingly, not only friction, but all che- 
mical changes wrought in bodies, by whieh 
their former ement was disturbed, 


all contacts of bodies possessing different 
capacities to contain icity, and even 


ro e of temperature, will produce it. 
The ] icity > or made 
sensible, is no new quantity, but that which 
previously existed, disturbed, so that if the 
capacity of a body for electricity is dimi- 
nished, it will give out a portion of its na- 
tural quantity and sppent positive, while if 
that capacity is increased, such body will 
attract electricity from others, and appear 
negative.—The Electrical Machine was then 
, and in its progres- 
sive mngee of impenronneet, at some 
length.—The Plate Machine exhibited was 
one of the largest we ever remember to have 
seen, but the Professor to give a 
preference to the ys pond Machine for the 
general purposes 0 iment.—The ac- 
tion of Ports and in receiving and 
transmitting Electricity was discussed, and 
the advantage which the former possess 
was shewn to arise in many cases from the 
diminished resistance of the atmosphere. 





Mr. Brande’s Second Lecture, delivered 
on Saturday last, related to the general ar- 
rangements of simple substances; and 
after discussing their relations to elec- 
tricity and to each other, he proceeded to 
divide them into cape ver of combustion 
and combustibles. e former, he said, 
were only three in number, Oxygen, Chlo- 
rine, Iodine. Their sources, properties, 
and mutual combinations, were pointéd out ; | 
and the Professor then went on to consi- 
der the prevailing theories of combustion, 
and to refute those which referred the phe- 
nomena to the presence of any peculiar 
principle. He said, that the Phlogistic and 
Antiphlogistic hypotheses were equally un- 
tenable; that Oxygen was by no means 
present in all cases of combustion; and’ 
that in respect to the gas called Euchlo- | 
rine, a compound of Chlorine and Oxygen, 
it only occasioned the spimtaneous inflam- 
mation of the metals, * reg ow its | 
0 , the very princi voi- | 
ola ad sinettol 8 be necessarily present’ 
in all-cases of combustion. erring to' 
the old and new views concerning Chlorine, 
the Lecturer animadverted upon the danger | 
of preconceived opinions in science poe 
experimental; he did not mean to banish. 
theory, but wished to restrain it in proper 


limits, and to make it the servant of expe- 
riment. ; 


| Afeeble star to us. 





A of this lecture was taken’ 
up vy Ghee vetioa upon chemical nomen-+ 


clature; and Mr. Brande concluded with 
considering some of the ses and phe- 
nomena of nature, in which the subjects of 
his lecture were princioalh y concerned. 
The experiments were of the most sim- 
ple, conclusive, and beautiful nature; and 
he theatre was = Siaee of the most 
distinguished audiences, for rank and sci- 
ence, that we ever saw assembled together. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 

We are requested by a Correspondent, in 
consequence of’ his reading our review of 
Mr.M‘William’s book on the DryRot, in our 
last Number, to state, that he has had diffi. 
culty in causing oil, or aqueous solutions of 
salts, to enter the cavities made by worms 
in timber, on account of the air they con- 
tain being unable to escape ; but that the 
essential oil of turpentine, oe with a 
pen hed in prope, where - has yo 
it, en , and put a stop to the ravages o 
these insects. ' 





Dr. Brewster, of Edin » has lately 
obtained a Patent for a new Optical Instru- 
ment, which he calls the Kgliedoscope, from 
Kado; beautiful, ser a form, and crore to 
see. Jt consists of two mirrors inclined to 
each other in an angle of about 30°. The 
object looked at is coloured glass, contain- 
ed between two parallel object-glasses, and 
the whole is fitted up like a small telescope 
about 8 inches long. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of the objects it produces, and 
their changes are truly magical. The instru- 


ment is intended to assist Jewellers, Glass . 


Painters, and other ornamental artists, in 
the formation of patterns, of which it pro- 
duces an infinite number. 


We have heard that a most important 
improvement has lately been made in the 
Mariner’s Co: » by which it is insulated 
from all effect, except that which arises 
from the Earth’s magnetism. We have been 
unable to obtain any particulars of this in- 
vention, except that it is now in London; 
and as we are always anxious to lay an ac- 
count of all important and useful discove- 
ries before our readers, we shall be obliged 
to any of them to inform us where we may 








obtain information on this head. 
We noticed an im t improvement 
in the pr tion of , a few Numbers 


back, as invented by Mr.Christian at Paris. 
—On turning to the Quarterl Journal of 
Science and the Arts, we find this invention 
originated in London.—We shall give the 
particulars in our next. 





== 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LIGHT. ae 
The Lay of Light! A World there was, unknowe 
To tie Sun; yet not the less 
With bri by the xuler of its course, 
And. in that World 
‘Were men, with all their pone ta emia 
Cee, erate EN at wes 
f was such as here to us, 
‘Spurned by the Wid few stored, 
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Yet bountiful to all. But on a day 

That World stopped short beneath the Sun’s 
broad light 

At mid-day. Two vast hosts were closing then 

In sanguinary fight; the victors deemed 

That most portentous sign a smile from heaven, 

And in the morn of that long day destroyed 

Thousands of fellow-creatures—doomed them- 
selves 

To perish ere its close! By light’s excess 

More fiercely, more intolerably hot 

The day-beam glowed. The fen and deep morass 

Lay cracked and dry ; and not a whispering breeze 

Stirred on the globe, and not a cloud in colours 

Walked o’er the depths of heaven. The broad 
streams 

Rolled on, yet wasting in their course, and strewed 

With all their finny tribes, gasping or dead; 

Grass withered from the fields, and the stripped 

Forest thrust out, as if in bitterest mockery, 

Its wint’ry boughs against the scorching ray. 

Where were the tuneful birds of that lone forest ? 

They had forgot to sing; but in a tower 

Mantled with clustering ivy, green no more, 

There sat an owl, dark in the glaring day, 

And painfully she hooted till she died. 

Men did abhor the light. There was a pair, 

Who loved, as youth will love, ere yet betrayed 

By mutual change to falsehood or disgust. 

No day forepast, no not the longest e’er 

Lingered in heaven, but he would blame the 
night 

That tore him from his lovely maid too soon; 

And she would raise her timorous eye to his, 

Blessing the rosy light, that dyed his cheek 

In colours like the sunset. Now she looks 

Upon his altered cheek, how ghastly pale ! 

With vague and dewless eye. He little heeds 

His soul’s beloved in that parching hour ; 

He has no wish but darkness, and a dew 

To cool his bursting brow. Outrageous thirst 

Settles wild redness in the general eye, 

And inarticulate voices breathe in vain, 

From black and burning throats, a prayer for 
water. 

Men die by countless myriads—all men die— 

All living creatures perish. The vast hills, 

The meads, the forests, fire-heneath the Sun, 

And smoke hangs brooding in the stirless air, 

Above the funeral pile of dead creation. 

Cam. 26 April 1817. 
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All to Death’s power must tamely bend, 
The Proud Man’s foe, the Wretch’s friend ; 
Nor might can guard, nor wisdom save 
The destin’d victim of the grave.— 
Beneath yon mound of new-raised mould, 

Death’s captive lies, now breathless, cold, 
That late.with gladsome spirits glowed, 
When joy in merriest accents flowed 
From lips that trimmed the lights of truth 
With gayest wit! Lamented Youth ! 
*Twas thine to cheer the drooping heart, 
With friendship’s balm t’assuage each smart ; 
Not friendship, wide ambiguous word, 
Phrased of all those who heedless herd 
Together, led as chance controuls, 
But the blest bond of kindred souls. 
What though no Heralds proud proclaim 
Adjunctive honours to your name, 
Nor hands the sculptured marble raise 
To tell in periods big thy praise, 
No tumid numbers swell the verse, 
Nor lofty strains thy deeds rehearse, 
No pageant pomp of obsequies 
Mark high descent or towering ties ; 
Thy knell unheeded but by few, 
Who well thy worth and virtue knew ; 
Yet anguish prompts the gushing tear 
That notes thy name and memory dear; 
Yet is there one who mourns thy end 
With fervent grief—an honoured Friend. 
Oft have I to thy table pressed, 
To share the harmless social jest ; 
Where flowing converse, deep, refined, 
Pourtrayed the majesty of mind ; 
While candour temper’d every theme, 
And owned the sway of truth supreme. 
Wisely life’s passage didst thou steer, 
*Twixt horrors of fanatic fear, 
And the bold boast of impious fools, 
The shallow dupes of sceptic schools, 
And held the truly Christian road, 
Faithful to man—devout to God. 
Now Earth’s dark pilgrimage has ceased, 
And from its groveling ties releas’d, 
Thy soul has winged her eager flight 
To realms where dwells celestial light : 
There in glad strains of gratitude 
To hail the source and end of good, 
And lift the song of praise to Him 
In chorus with the Seraphim. 

March 31st, 1818. D. 








AN ELEGY. 


It was the hour when spectres gleam, 

orth wandering in the moon’s pale beam, 
When lusty Labour’s clang was mate, 
And, eased of toil, repos’d the brute; 
Each tuneful tenant of the nest, 
And every creature hush’d in rest; 
Save where the owl, with hideous moan, 
Claimed Night’s dominion for her own— 
It was the hour of deep serenc, 
When Midnight’s mantle clothes the scene ; 
The rippling brook but murmured by, 

¢ passing breeze but breathed a sigh ~ 

That seemed to sympathise with mind, 
And in its melancholy joined— 
Then wandered [, with timorous tread, 
Amidst the mansions of the dead, 
With soothing sorrow, welcome gloom, 

© muse on Man’s unerring doom : 
Dread doom : of all th’ appointed fate, 
The ese born, the good, the great ; 
The Patriot, with high feeling warm, 
Whose magic periods Senates charm ; 
The Warrior, whose great deeds may claim 
The loudest blast of spreading fame ;’ 
The Sage, whose lessons guide mankind, 
And pour new unction on the mind; 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


We last week introduced our Readers 
to the very entertaining Memoirs of 
Madame D'Epinay, closing with the 
observation, that the negotiations which 
preceded the marriage of her sister-in- 
law, Madame D'’Houdetot, though it 
affords a curious specimen of the manners 
of the times, was too long for insertion 
in that Number of our Publication. We 
now translate it under an appropriate 
head (Sketches of Society) and, accord- 
ing to British notions, could hardly 
select a more extraordinary picture for 
the amusement and reflection of the 
public. 


Mimi * is to be married. This is deter- 
mined on. Her intendéd husband is the 


" * The name given in her childhood to Made- 
moiselle de la Live de Bellegarde, afterwards 
Countess d’ Houdetot, 








Count d’Houdetot, a young gentleman of 
quality, but without fortune ; he is about 
22 years of age, a gamester by profession, 
as ugly as the very devil, and but little 
advanced in the service: in a word, ignorant, 
and to all appearance doomed by nature to 
be so. But the circumstances of this affair 
are so singular, so much beyond credibility, 
that I cannot pass them over silently in 
this journal. I could laugh most heartily, 
had I not reason to fear that the result of 
this ridiculous history will be to render 
my poor Mimi unhappy. Her mind is so 
lovely, so sincere, so susceptible - - - - - 
But all this consoles me; for he must be 
a monster who could resolve to torment her. 

Yesterday morning (Wednesday) my 
mother called me to her apartment, and 
said, “* Old M. de Rinville has proposed 
to M. de Bellegarde a marriage between 
Mimi and a third cousin of his, who is said 
to be a very good young man. But your 
father, added she, wishes first of all to as- 
certain whether he may happen to please 
Mimi, and we are all going to dine at 
Madame de Rinville’s, where we shall meet 
M. @Houdetot : but there is not to be a 
word said about the marriage. M. de 
Bellegarde will not even speak of it to his 
daughter; but as she never notices any 
body unless they be remarkably interesting, 
it is very likely she may not observe the 
Count @Houdetot, if her attention be not 
previously directed to him. 1 have there- 
fore prevailed on M. de Bellegarde to give 
her a slight hint of the affair. No arrange- 
ments are yet made; the business must be 
taken more deeply into consideration, 
though we have already received a very 
good character of the Count: the marriage 
portion will be thought of next.” 


To abridge this almost incredible history, 
I must inform you, that we went to dine at 
Madame de Rinville’s. On entering, we 
found all the family assembled; M. and 
Madame d’Houdetot, their son, and all the 
Rinvilles. When we were announced, the 
Marchioness d’Houdetot precipitately rose 
from her chair, and advanced with open 
arms to embrace my father-in-law, my 
mother, Mimi and me, though she had 
never seen us before. After this saluta- 
tion, Old Rinville took my father-in-law by 
the hand, and very ceremoniously presented 
him to Madame de Houdetot, who in her 
turn presented to him her son and her 
husband: and we were all presented and 
embraced once again. The Marchioness is 
a little woman, apparently about fifty years 
ofage. Her skin is still extremely beauti- 
ful, hon she is very pale and thin. Her 
eyes are full of spirit and animation. All 
her motions are precipitate and violent ; 
and in spite of her vivacity, it is evident 
that she does nothing without a design and 
object. Her gestures are by far the great- 
est portion of her conversation, and her 
eyes glance about in all directions, as much 
from curiosity as vanity. Her husband is 

erhaps twenty years older than she is. He 
is an old military officer, who in figure and 
dress bears a striking resemblance to the 
king of spades. When seated, he rests his 
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hands and head on his cane: this gives him 
an air of reflection and meditation which, 
T assure you, do him honour. He repeats 
the last words of every sentence his wife 
utters; he grins and shews his teeth, 
though, by the bye, it would be just as well 
if he took a little pains to conceal them. 

Madame d’Houdetot placed my sister by 
her side, questioned her, interrupted her, 
complimented her, and in less than two 
minutes was charmed with her wit and 
grace. The young people sat together at 
table. M. de Rinville and the Marchioness 
@Hondetot seized on my father-in-law, 
and my mother was seated between my 
sister-in-law, from whom she was resolved 
not to separate, and the Marquess d’Hou- 
detot. During the dessert the marriage 
was loudly spoken of, notwithstanding the 
silence which had been imposed on us. 
On our return to the saloon, when we had 
taken coffee, and the servants had with- 
drawn, M. de Rinville said, addressing 
himself to my father-in-law: ‘‘ Well, my 
friend, this is a family party, you know; 
among sincere friends hke us there is no 
need of mystery; let us speak openly of 
the affair. The subject in question is 
merely a yes ora no. Are you pleased with 
my son? Yes orno. Does your daughter 
like him? Yes or no; that is the item. I 
already look upon your children as my own. 
I say, therefore, that your daughter, my 
dear friend, pleases the Marchioness vastly, 
(turning towards the latter) I see she does. 
Our young Count is already in love, your 
daughter has only to say that she does not 
dislike him ; let her say so: pronounce the 
word my daughter-in-law.” My sister 
blushed. “They overwhelmed her with com- 
pliments, flattered her father ; finally, they 
did all they could to turn our heads, and 
ledve us no time for reflection. 

My mother, foreseeing that the blind 
confidence which my father-in-law reposed 
in M. de Rinville would induce him to 
subscribe to every thing, interrupted the 
torrent of approbation, by saying to Madame 
de Rinville, in atone of voice sufficiently 
loud’ to_be heard by all present, “ I really 
think, Madam, that M. de Rinville is some- 
what too precipitate ! the arrangements are 
not yet so far advanced as to require the 
assent of our young people. If, under the 
idea of being united by marriage, the 
should conceive an attachment for eac 
other, and if, after all, the affair should never 
be brought to an issue... .” ‘*Ah! ah! 
you are right,” exclaimed M. de Rinville, 
raising his hands end striking them to- 
gether: ‘I like people who can give good 
advice,” continued he, pretending to inter- 

ret my mother’s observations according in 
tis own way. ‘* We had better deliberate 
first of all on the articles, and in the mean- 
while the young folks may talk together: 
it was very well said, Madam, very well 
said.” He then took the old Marquess and 
his wife by the hand, and conducted them 
to the further end of the room, near my 
father-in-law and my mother, and as he led 
them: to their seats, he turned round and 
. aid to us with a laugh, “ Come, children, 








amuse yourselves, divert yourselves, we 
are going to deliberate on the means of 
rendering you speedily happy.” 

When they had taken their seats, M. de 
Rinville proposed that the Marquess d’Hou- 
detot should give as a marriage portion to 
his son, an estate in Normandy worth 
eighteen thousand good livres annually, 
and the company of cavalry which he had 
ccs during the preceding year. The 

farquess, leaning on his cane, in the 
manner I have before described, perfectly 
coincided in this opinion, and the eyes of 
the Marchioness were rivetted on my father- 
in-law and my mother. ‘* For my part,” 
said she, ‘‘ I understand nothing at all 
about law business ; I will give all I can; 
my diamonds in particular, Sir, my 
diamonds, they are valuable: I cannot say 
precisely how much they may be worth, but 
such as they are, I beg leave to present 
them to my daughter-in-law; not to m 
son.” ‘** This is really generous,” said M. 
de Rinville emphatically to M..de Belle- 
garde, at the same time inquiring whether 
he was satisfied with the arrangements 
which had been proposed. My father-in- 
law replied, that he was perfectly satisfied ; 
but that his chief object was to ensure his 
daughter’s happiness. 

Here he was interrupted by an eulogium 
which was passed on the young Count, and 
M. de Rinville pledged himself entirely for 
his daughter-in-law. M. de Beilegarde 
then observed, that he would treat his 
daughter like the rest of his children, that 
he would give her three hundred thousand 
livres as a portion, besides her share in the 
succession to his property. ‘‘ Ah, then!” 
said M. de Rinville, rising, ‘‘ the business 
is settled ; let us sign the contract this very 
evening ; we will have the banns published 
on Sunday; we can dispense with the 
rest, and the wedding shall take place on 
Monday.” 

All the family of the d’Houdetots and 
their agents were of the same opinion; but 
my mother firmly opposed it, as well as 
M. de Bellegarde, who had as yet made no 
communication to his family on the subject. 
He moreover wished that they should all be 
present at the signing of the contract. In 
addition to all these objections, she ob- 
served, that no preparations were yet made 
for the marriage, and that this precipitation 
atfurded the young people no time to be- 
cme acquainted with each other, and to 
ascertain whether their dispositions. were 
conformable. M. de Rinville endeavoured 
tg overcome the former obstacle, but re- 
mained silent concerning the latter, being 
well aware that no reply could be made to it. 
“« M. de Bellegarde, said he, you will expose 
yourself to all the gossip of your acquaint- 
ance if you do not speedily conclude this 
business; it cannot be kept secret. Be- 
sides, you well know the undecided charac- 
ter of your brother, he will not leave you a 
‘moment’s rest. Come, we have yet suffi- 
cient time to call on the notary, to give him 
a draft of the contract. The while he is 
making it out, we can communicate the 
marriage to the rest of the family, and we 


will afterwards proceed to your house in 
order to sign it. As to preparations for 
the wedding, added he, none are requisite : 
the less noise and bustle, the better; and 
there is so much money saved.” 

You, my dear Tutor, know M. de Belle. 
garde so well, that I need not inform you 
how readily he assented to all these bad 
reasons; they flattered his taste for tran- 
quillity, and he suffered himself to be easily 
overcome by them. My mother drew him 
aside, to beg that he would suspend the 
proceedings; the only answer she could 
obtain was, ‘‘ My dear sister, what would 
you have me do ?—it will be said that you 
suspect M. de Rinville intends to cheat 
me. No, no, I will not hesitate to follow 
his advice for a single moment.” Joy 
was painted in the countenance of the 
amiable M. de Bellegarde: he immediately 
went out with M. de Rinville to execute 
the projected arrangements. 

I now come to the moment when we all 
assembled to sign the contract. Nothing 
could be more amusing than to observe the 
expression of astonishment which was 
stamped on the faces of these two families, 
almost unknown to each other. There was an 
air of reserve, suspicion, and apprehension, 
which imparted an appearance of stupidity 
to all present. During the reading of the 
contract, the Marchioness drew from her 
pocket two cases of diamonds, which she 
gave to her daughter-in-law, as a wedding- 
present. The value remained blank in the 
contract, because there was not sufficient 
time to make out an estimate. Having all 
signed our names, we sat down to table, 
and the wedding-day was fixed for the 
Monday following. 








THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—The resumption of many 
of his chief characters by Mr. Kean is all 
that we have to notice of the movements of 
Drury Lane since our last. Were we to 
write upon the subject, it must be repeti- 
tion, not criticism; and as pufling is not 
our habit, we shall neither register the 
‘roars of approbation” in London, nor 
the ecstasies of the amateurs in Aberdeen, 
which, by the bye, were not surprising, for 
the Aberdeens-folk have always been con- 
sidered the most keen of the Scotch people. 





Covent Garpen.—On Monday night 
the play of Venice Preserved was admura- 
bly performed at this Theatre. Their Royal 
Highnesses of Gloucester were'preseat, and, 
with a crowded and brilliant house, gave 
animation to the actors. Young’s Pierre is 
a fine-toned piece of acting, wonderfully 
impressive and chaste,—a rare union I 
dramatic representation. C. Kemble was 
as spirited in Jaffier as we ever saw him, 
and Jaffier is a very difficult, though a very 
effective character. Miss O<Neill we never 
admired more. Her bye-play was exqu 
site, and the pathos and judgment with 
which she executed every part of her 





arduous task, is net to be exceeded. The 
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final scenes of Belvidera are highly wrought, 
and if we have one doubting stricture to 
offer, it is that a less frequent recurrence to 
the hysteric, in which she is so great, and 
possibly a less painful dying agony, would 
be at once more finely feminine and affect- 
ing. Dying in convulsions seems, since 
Kean introduced it, to have become an un- 
varying stage rule; yet the majority of 
humankind do not die in these dreadful 
struggles, and we should indeed be happy 
to see our performers sometimes go off a 
little more easy. The perfect imitation of 
the rattles in the throat, or the death hic- 
cough, is vi no means agreeable, and the 
true end of tragedy is mistaken, when the 
horrible and horror is substituted for the 
afflicting and refined. 

Wuo’s my Farner?—After the playa new 
faree was produced under the above title. 
It is a good deal altered from the French, 
and presents an odd jumble of foreign and 
English manners and customs, though far 
within the bounds of farce. Lord Alton 
(Jones) disguised as a gardener, seeks in 
the service of Major —— (Emery) to avoid 
a disagreeable match forced on him by his 
father, and to consult his own inclinations 
by marrying Emily (Miss Foote) the Major’s 
daughter. In the same family are a wait- 
ing-mmaid, (Mrs, Gibbs) and a waiting-man, 
Fitz-cloddy, (Liston) whose mother had 
never found it convenient to inform him 
who was his father. The Major having an 
intimation of the intrigue, tries to discover 
who, among his domestics, is the inamo- 
rato, and Fitz-cloddy’s dancing and affec- 
tation, and doubtful parentage, fix the 
suspicion on him. He is himself persuaded 
by the Maid that he has been found out to 
be the son of a great Marquis, and some 
amusing equivoque ensues between him 
and his ci-devant master. In the end, the 
Marquis consents to his real son’s espousals ; 
the pseudo-nobleman is undeceived, and 
the piece concludes in the usual happy 
form. Many of the situations are comical, 
and some of the humour, rising as much 
out of them as out of the dialogue, produces 
aludicrous effect. The acting was excel- 
lent. Liston’s mock dignity and terrors 
sat well upon him; Jones, in the scenes 
where he had comic business, and especially 
in a mock drunken escape, was admirable ; 
Emery quite at home in the testy choleric 
old gentleman; and Mrs. Gibbs the very 
perfection of a pert sordid contriving lady’s 
maid. Upon the whole, we think the farce 
deserving of a season’s run, and no dis- 
credit to its author, Mr. Reynolds. 


Tue Deviz’s Brrnce.—This opera has 
been very well got up here. Braham’s 
fine style is distinguished in Count Belino ; 
and Duruset, whose scientific simplicity 
and native melody are always grateful to 
our ears, is heard to advantage in the part 
of the lover; Miss Stephens has unfor- 
tunately little to do. 





Extra Tueatricars.—It so happens 
that there are certain persons who occasion- 
ally, og gome ground or other, take what 





they call a benefit, at the Haymarket or other 
Theatre. The audiences are generally com- 
posed of benevolent or goodnatured friends, 
who buy tickets, and the performers are 
either provincial levies of an inferior order, 
or amateurs of the metropolis. By some 
whim we found ourselves seated in the pit, 
to witness a representation of this sort, last 
Monday. The bills said it was for the 
benefit of a Lady Perrott, who performed 
Lady Randolph, in the play of Deng. 
and the young Norval was done by Miss 
Fitzhenry, a daughter, we believe, of the 
lady’s, and of some dramatic name, though 
we never saw her before. 


The house was not so full as our cha- 
ritable disposition would induce us to 
desire, nor was the company among which 
we caught ourselves, exactly of the descrip- 
tion to be wished. Our neighbours were 
prodigious consumers of oranges ; but the 
»oxes offered no asylum against the per- 
fumes of this odorous refreshment, and the 
only advantages these higher places pos- 
sessed over our situation were, that the 
bottles of Hodges’ Entire did not (at least 
we did not see them) circulate so freely, 
and the ladies were a little more sedentary 
and finer dressed. To compensate for the 
inconveniences we suffered, the remarks we 
heard around us were very novel, and have 
much enriched our critical memoranda. 

With the performances we were nearly, 
or quite as much amused as with our asso- 
ciates. Lady Randolph merely wanted a few 
teeth, a voice, and less of senility, to be 
excellent. Her action was irreproachable, 
and only that she hugged and kissed old 
Norval, which we suspect was too con- 
descending for a dame of her rank and 
condition, we should quote her efforts with 
one burst of panegyric. The said old 
Norval-was an exceedingly squat, flaxen- 
wigged, and respectable actor. The ‘trem- 
bling coward,who forsook his master,’shook, 
shuddered, and knocked his knees together 
to the admiration of all beholders. Gle- 
nalvon was entertaining ; a little of Kean, 
and a good deal of himself, he went through 
the character in a way not easily described 
—It was strange and unmeaning, but as 
he did not rant much, his defects were 
not so exquisitely ludicrous as those of 
Lord Randolph, a tall person, with his 
eyes squeezed into a half close, with action 
awkward and uncouth, and voice now high 
now low, whining, roaring, piano, droll, 
forte, in a kind of cycle of three lines in 
each period, and with as much reference to 
the sense of the author as to the Koran of 
Mahomet. He caused great laughter. Of 
the heroine-hero we shall say little: she is 
a great bouncing girl, with a flattish pret- 
tyish face, and tolerably limbed. She 
was very angry with the prompters, whose 
frilled caps were nevertheless seen fre- 
omg encroaching beyond the wings, in 
their anxiety to discharge their functions, 
but evinced some talents for the stage, and 
did nothing to excite mirth. 

The cruel use and abuse of H’s, V’’s, and 
W’s, caused us some trouble. To ‘ old is 


harm,’ (quasi, to * hold his arm,’)—the 








* hair (heir) of Malcolm,’— and other 
phrases in the Lord Duberly style, puzzled 
us till we got the key to them, and then 
we understood matters well enough, and en- 
joyed the treat without a drawback. Dur- 
ing four acts of the tragedy we had laughed 
so much, that we thought it unjust to take 
any more for our money, and so departed. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


Tue question of the liquidation of 
the Claims of Foreigners upon France 
has been settled at Paris by the Duke 
of Wellington. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
produced a finance plan for the creation 
of a new Stock, of 34 per cent; he 
promises the country great present ad- 
vantages from this measure, and it 
seems to be approved of by the monied 
interests. 

The plague, we are sorry to see it 
stated, has penetrated from Algiers to 
Morocco. ‘The death of the Dey, and 
the succession of his minister, have been 
confirmed. 

This week the British Parliament has 
entertained a question of the most in- 
teresting, and, it must be acknow- 
ledged, of the most painful nature. Mi- 
nisters, in contemplation of the mar- 
riages of the Dukes of Clarence and 
Cambridge, came down with a propo- 
sition for augmenting the allowances 
of all but one of the junior male 
branches of the Royal Family. Their 
vriginal intention was to augment the 
Duke ofClarence’s income from 19,5004. 
to 40,0001, per ann.; and the incomes 
of the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, and 
Cambridge, to 20,000/. a year respec- 
tively; but finding a strong sense ex- 
pressed against these grants, the advi- 
sers of the Crown thought it due to 
public opinion to modify the sums to 
10,0001. yearly addition for the Duke 
of Clarence, and GOOOl. for the other 
Princes. Even to this extent however 
they were counteracted, and in a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, an amendment proposed 
by Mr. Holme Sumner, whereby the 
amount to the Duke of Clarence was 
restricted to 6000/1. per ann, was car- 
ried by a majority of nine, the nombers 
being for that allowance 193—for the 
10,0001.—184. 

The Royal Duke has since, with be- 
coming spirit, declined the grant, and 
his marriage, it is understood, conse. 


quently goes off, 
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We seldom step out of our way as 
mere political annalists to deliver poli- 
tical opinions ; but we cannot resist the 
desire to express our warm approba- 
tion of this vote. The House of Bruns- 
wick has no more zealous supporters in 
the British dominions than we are ; but 
surely we feel that this is not a time 
to impose, under any plea, new bur- 
thens upon the people of England. Pre- 
cedents of former provisions were 
quoted, but there is no precedent for 
the general distress of the lower and 
struggling efforts of the middle orders 
of the nation. The splendour of the 
Throne is as necessary as any of our 
constitutional establishments, and he is 
neither a wise nor a loyal man who 
would abstract one ray of glory from the 
Crown. But the brightest flood of 
splendour which can circle round the 
Royal Family must, in these times, be 
derived from the practice of the same 
economy which is entailed by circum- 
stances on almost every rank of sub- 
jects. There are too many Distresses for 
taxes in existence, to permit us to speak 
of sacrifices for the magnificent pur- 
chases even of princely marriages ; and 
it is lamentable to observe how much 
the agitation of this question has 
brought private character into discus- 
sion. We shall not enter into this part 
of the matter further than to say, that 
we think it ought not to have been 
mixed with the rest. 


The Committee has agreed to a 
grant of 6000/. a year to the Duke of 
Cambridge—the same sum to his widow 
in case of survival. The division on the 
former question was 177 to 95, ma- 
jority 82: the latter did not occasion a 
division. The same Committee most 
invidiously negatived a-similar grant 
to the Duke of Cumberland by 143 
votes to 136, but agreed to a like dowry 
to his widow. 


A considerable sensation has been 
excited by a letter addressed by Mr. 
Canning to an anonymous writer of an 
infamous pamphlet directed against 
that gentleman, and even instigating 
his assassination. We suppose that 
though he eannot be dragged from his 
concealment, this wretch is more than 
suspected; and if his rank warranted 
notice, the Right Hon. gentleman has 
displayed a degree of spirit in vindicat- 
ing his character, which we are truly 
astonished to see any writer base enough 
to arraign, except the coward who can 
endure to live under the stigma thus 
attached to his name. 





VARIETIES. 


We regret to see it announced, that the 
celebrated Mrs. Hannah More is so ill as to 
be given over by her physicians. 

Vauxhall Gardens have been purchased in 
by Mr. George Robins for 28,500 guineas. 

e should think it possible to devise a spe- 
cies of entertainments suited to this charm- 
ing resort and our climate, which would be 
highly popular and attractive. 


We some time ago notified the invention 
of a self-moving carriage inGermany. This 
machine has been named a Draisienne, and 
one of the Paris journals of last week con- 
tains the following account of its exhibition 
in that capital :— 

«An immense concourse of spectators 
assembled yesterday at noon, at Luxem- 
burg, to witness the experiments with Drai- 
siennes (aspecies of carriage moved by ma- 
chinery without horses.) The crowd was 
so great that the experiments were but im- 
perfectly made. e machine, however, 
went quicker than a man running at speed, 
and the conductors did nov appear fatigued. 
About three, a lady appeared in a Drai- 
sienne, conducted by the chasseur of the 
Baron de Drais, who made with it several 
turns in the alleys, in the midst of the 
crowd. The machine, although charged 
with a double weight, had the same rapi- 
dity, and the efforts of the conductor did 
not seem to be increased. The machine 


ascended with facility the hillocks which are. 


placed in some parts of the garden. The 
Draisiennes appear to be convenient for 
the country, and for short journies on good 
roads.” 

ANEcpoTE oF Foucne.—The well known 
Rect Raynouard once read his tragedy of 

harles I. to a large company, in which 
Fouche was present. All eyes were fixed 
on him, yet his features remained unchang- 
ed. The reading began ; still he remained 
unmoved, though at many allusions the 
scrutinizing eyes of the hearers were turned 
upon him. When at last the minister of 

arles I. defending his master, exclaims, 
** Le jugement @un Roi n'est qu'un assassi- 
nat,” the company were going to express 
their ory aloud, but they were pre- 
vented by the presence of the minister. 
This did not escape him, and seemed to 
embarrass him for a moment. When the 
reading was finished, every one went away 
except Fouche. After some general re- 
marks upon the plan and the characters of 
the piece, he added, ‘‘ in respect to that 
verse, I utterly despise it.” Raynouard 
did not answer, but Fouche walked up 
and down with long strides, and said, after 
a pause, ‘‘ the political part of your tragedy 
is very weak, you stand upon the tower of 
Notre Dame instead of penetrating into 
the interior. In politics every thing has a 
different point of view. Circumstances— 


you do not know the effect of circum- 
stances.”—Raynouard interrupted him by 
repeating the verse; ‘‘ le jugement d'un 
Roi n’est qu’un assassinat,” 
the room, 


Fouche left 








The Russian captain, Golownin, has 
touched at Rio Janeiro, in the ship Kamt- 
schatha, and proceeded on his voyage for 
Lima; and thence, by the Sandwich Islands, 
for Kamtschatka. This may therefore be 
reckoned another expedition to penetrate 
the Polar regions. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
APRIL. 
Thursday, 9—Thermometer from 49 to 57. 
Barometer from 29, 54 to 29, 51. 
Wind SW. 2.—Generally overcast. The ther- 
mometer has not been so high as it was yesterday 
since the 25th of September. 
Friday, 10—Thermometer from 41 to 53. 
Barometer from 29, 77 to 29, 51. 
Wind S. and SbE.'1—Raining all day: the 
evening heavily overcast. 
Saturday, 11—Thermometer from 37 to 54. 
Barometer from 29, 39 to 29, 64. 
Wind S. SbE. and NbW. }.—Cloudy morning: 
wet afternoon and evening. 
Rain fallen, 2 of an inch. 
Sunday, 12—Thermometer from 32 to 46. 
Barometer from 30, 10 to 30, 23. 
Wind N. and NW. 3—Generally clear. Heavy 
nimbi in the afternoon. 
Rain fallen, 1 of an inch. 
Monday, 13—Thermometer from 28 to 49. 
Barometer from 30, 21 to 30, 06. 
Wind S. 1.—A half halo above the sun all the 
morning ; the same appearance above the moon 
about 9 and 10. Much ice on puddles this 
morning. 
Tuesday, 14—Thermometer from 32 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 89 to 29, 92. 
Wind SbE. and SW. 3.—General \ in the 
morning: about 11 a heavy appearance in the 
SW. which I fear was blight. A strong halo 
round the moon, and faintly at times round the 
sun in the afternoon. 
WF ednesday, 15—Thermometer from 28 to 57. 
Barometer from 29, 93 to 29, 83. 
Wind SE. .—Not a cloud to be seen till about 
11, when fine \ rose. Sharp white frost this 
morning; but not such ice ason Monday. _ 
Latitude 51. 37.32. N. 
Longitude 3.51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
On Monday the 20th, the Moon will be 
eclipsed, beginning at 11 minutes after 11 at 
night,.and ending at 314 minutes after one on the 
Tuesday morning. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The continuation of the Congo in our 
next. This being the season when the most 
valuable new publications appear, our 
readers will, we trust, not feel disappointed 
that we allot rather more to the Reviewing 
department, than accords with the plan of 
variety on which our Journal is constructed. 
The only articles, however, which we have 
suffered to fall into arrear, are those of 
Biography, and many for which we are much 
indebted to valuable and valued Correspon- 
dents. These shall shortly be put in tram; 
and we can promise that our portfolio con- 
tains a number of highly entertaining and 
intelligent communications from able writers 
at home and abroad. 

The Editor is not aware of the ‘‘ Essay 
on Capacity and Genius.” 


BENSLEY and SONS, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
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